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Bodart Ire 


ANTIQUES. & REPRODUCTIONS 


385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
IN.PARIS, 11 RUE PAYENNE...IN LOS ANGELES 
JOHNSTONE & HERLIHY 816 SO. FIGUEROA ST 





COFFEE OR COCKTAILS... 
in luxurious LEATHERWOVE Surroundings! 








(use 









* Coffee Shop of the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, decorated by Havens Brothers. Walls of 
antique white Leatherwove nail-studded in diamond 
pattern. 


* Cocktail Bar in the Hotel Breslin, New York City, 
decorated by Court Studios, Raymond Anthony Court, 
President. Gold-tone Leatherwove bar front; green 
pin-strip Leatherwove banquettes and chair seats. 


LeatHerwove is in high favor with fine 
decorators for surfacing walls. It has a far 
richer appearance than paper, paint or 
plaster; it tends to soften the brittle sound 
of crockery and conversation. And it 
never wears out its welcome. Consult 
Chase about Leatherwove’s many hand- 


some uses. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., INC. . 295 Fifth Ave., at 31st St. - New York City 
Selling Division of Goodall-Sanford Industries 
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E present a mahogany dropleaf dining table of the English Regency 

together with its country-Chippendale chairs. The fine old Georgian 
sideboard flanked by carved and fluted pedestals are also mahogany, form- 
ing a sober and mellow composition with but a sole note of splendour: 
the richly gilded Adam mirror which is of the period. 


ANGELO ROMANO, LTD. 


160 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 


Wickersham 2-3163 





GET YOUR 
COPY OF THIS 
NEW PORTFOLIO 





gupovy aaiit FY doe 





To those members of the American Institute of Decorators 
who visit New York, the Cassard Romano Company issues 
a most cordial invitation to visit its showrooms and receive 
a copy of the complete Cassard Romano portfolio, pictured 
above. You will also want to visit Bride's House, 11 3 
58th Street, where our furniture has been chosen for the 


fourth consecutive year. 


cassard romano CoO..Ine. 


307 EAST 63rd STREET NEW YORK CIiTy 
PARIS CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Our display at “Dupont” permanent exhibit, Boardwalk, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Later to be displayed in the Wilmington Dupont Hotel 
and then to be on exhibition in the Empire State Bldg., New York. 


W:E invite particular attention to our newly designed “Modern” 
suite and also the very beautiful 18th Century Queen Anne suite that 
we have faithfully reproduced, embodying all the fine detail of design 
found in the museum pieces. We manufacture this suite with several 
different size Salem chests, in solid hard rock maple and also solid 
mahogany. We are continually reproducing different pieces that lend 
the charm of the earliest settlers. All are on display here in our show- 
rooms in the factory together with our bed room, living room, dining 
rooms, dinette and occasional pieces. 


“Aristocrats in Maple’ 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


JOSEPH N. COURTADE & SONS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SOLID SELECTED ROCK MAPLE 


CUSTOM BUILT EARLY AMERICAN and 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS 


Factories, Showrooms and Offices: 514 to 518 West 24th Street, New York City 
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Makers of fine furniture for more than half a century 


New York Showroom: ONE PARK AVENUE 


Factory Showrooms: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Joun Wippicoms Counc. 
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A very recent adapta- 
tion in fresh, clear, new 
colors of a much fa- 
vored, stylized all-over 
floral chintz. Available 


in 4. different color 


schemes. May we show 


them to you? 


Pattern No. 4827G 
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ARTHUR:H-LEE&SONS 2s 
Makers of Fine Period Fabrics 
383 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 
Chicago ° Philadelphia e Boston e Los Angeles 
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Shown at the left is a particu- 
larly interesting pattern with 
perpendicular satin stripe 
which is available in seven 
correct shades. Its companion 
fabric is achieved by employ- 
ing the filling yarn used in the 
medium tone stripe. Decora- 
tors will find many equally de- 
sirable striped effects in this 
collection. 
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DECORATIVE SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 





ACCESSORIES, DECORATIVE 
CARBONE, INC. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York; 


348 Congress St., Boston ......c0.0+05+ vere se 
GRACIE, CHARLES R. 
686 Lexington Avenue, New York............ .. 114 


HALL, CHARLES, INC. 
3 East 40th Street, New York; 


155 East Superior Street, Chicago...........+++ 112 
LITTLE-JONES CO., THE 

15 West 24th Street, New York...........55. . 136 
ROSENTHAL, RENA, INC. 

485 Madison Avenue, New York......... ebcae ae 
SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC. 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York..... PE 


ANTIQUES 
ALLEN, LOUIS, L., INC. 


521 Madison Avenue, New York..... aa oma: Se 
BARRIE & DESMOND, INC. 

160 East S6th Street, New York.........cscc00. 27 
BLUNDELL, GEORGE, OF LONDON, INC. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York.........0ee000 119 


BODART, JACQUES, INC. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York; 

816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles...... ‘ 1 
CASSARD ROMANO CO., INC., THE 

307 East 63rd Street, New York; 


155 East Superior St., Chicago....... 0.600004 4 
GARRATT, EDWARD, INC. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York.............. . 332 


HODGES, TREVOR E., LTD. 
204 East 47th Street, New York; 


100 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago.............. 13 
NEEDHAM’S ANTIQUES, INC. 

143 East Sith Street, New York.............. . 122 
NEWCOMB, F. J., INC. 

42-50 West 13th Street, New York............+. 141 
OLD VERSAILLES, INC. 

163 East Sivd Street, Now York. .....0ccscceses 135 
ROMANO, ANGELO, LTD. 

160 East 56th Street, New York............. - 3 
VERNAY 

19 East 54th Street, New York..........005 sisi. 


AWNINGS 
DANIELS, C. R., INC. 
Be Creeby Sevect,. New Varl..s<cccsscvcvececes 158 
BEDDING, CUSTOM TAILORED 
BECKLEY, CHARLES H., INC. 


305 East 47th Street, New York.............: 151 
HALE’S 

420 Madison Avenue, New York.........0.00005 126 
HALL. FRANK A., & SONS 

SS Went G6 Sorect, Naw TFeB. ss. cscsccarces 122 
HEIN & KOPINS, INC. 

$17 East 47th Street, New York........cccecees 118 


WELLS & CO.. INC. 

*83 Madison Avenue, New York; 

440 West Huron Street. Chicago.............. 101 
CLEANERS and DYERS 
pe QUINTAL INC. 


1 East S3rd Street, New York........ccecees .. 147 
SERGENIAN. S. K. & CO.. INC. 
515 Madison Avenue, New York...........e004- 156 


CORNICES and DRAPERY FIXTURES 
FRIEDMAN BROS. DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 

MOS Bast 47th Street, New Vork......cccccsccvce 148 
DYES, COLOR FAST 
pu PONT. E. I. pe NEMOURS & CO. 


ORIN, TIRE, occccesascdecesecsas ..--106, 107 
EXHIBITS 
LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR, INC. 

10 East 40th Street, New York............0055: 160 
MERCHANDISE MART, THE 

IG SNEED ccigctnnsgnewhscdedmeneneek se 


P.E.D.A.C. 
(Permanent Exhibition of Decorative Arts and 
Crafts), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York... .104, 105 
FABRICS 
ASHER & BORETZ, INC. 
See (ree eee FN. bic ics cceaccscscaxces 142 
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CARTER, E. C., & SON 

49 East 53rd Street, New York; 

1801 Heyworth Building, Chicago.............. . 139 
CHASE, L. C., & COMPANY 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago...........000.00008 2, 16l 
COOPER, DAN, INC. 

Gh Base Stok Sarect, New Works... .cccrvescscstcs 28 
CROMWELL, INC. 

64 Ease Sard Street, New York......ccccccecesse 142 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC. 

45 East 53rd Street, New York; 

29 East Madison Street, Chicago.......Second Cover 
LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC. 

383 Madison Avenue, New York; 

29 East Madison Street, Chicago.............+++ 7 
LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B., CO., INC. 

509 Madison Avenue, New Yerk; 

1514 Heyworth Building, Chicago........... ‘stir 
MENELEY DIEDRICH CO., INC. 

15 East 40th Street, New York; 

2455 East 8th Street, Los Angeles............++ 114 
RODOMA, INC. 

509 Madison Avenue, New York; 

816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles............ 150 
SCALAMANDRE SILKS 

598 Madison Avenue, New York; 


20 East 7? BR rr 21 
SEELEY, E. co. 

29 E. Medien Street, Chicago, Illinois.......... 140 
STAPLER FABRICS 

> 2 Se FO ee ee. eereerre reer rere 123 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 

35 East 53rd Street, New York; 

1508 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago........-.++++++++ 8 
THIBAUT, RICHARD E., INC. 

24 West 40th Street, New York; 

1802 ay a Chicago... .. Third Cover 
THORP, J. H., & CO., INC. 

250 Park Avenue, Now York; 

1810 Heyworth Building, Chicago...........+.+++ 15 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
BAME, H. A. 


101 Park Avenue, New York..........es000. << ao 
JACKSON, EDWIN, INC. 
376. Bast Git Sereet, New Vor. .ociccicvcccsvcess 108 
ee WM. H., COMPANY 
East S2nd Street, New York........secceoes 128 
YE OL DE MANTEL SHOPPE 
251-3 East 33rd Street, New York...........00. 147 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
ANCHOR CARPET & LINOLEUM CO., INC. 


160: B. Sbrd Street, New Vortkes.cccccccccsecvcse 141 
ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
225 Seate Street, Lancaster, Pa......ccccccveces 145 





12 
CHASE, L. C., & COMPANY 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago.........cssesceeee. 2. 161 
COCHRANE, CHARLES P., CO. 

153 Madison Avenue, New York: 

Kensington Avenue and Butler Street, Phila., Pa. 129 
COSTIKYAN & CO. 


385 Madison Avenue, New York..........00000 16 
pe QUINTAL, INC. 

1 East S3rd Street, New York.............. -. 147 
FRISCHER CARPET CO. 

424 Madison Avenue, New York............000: 154 
GINZKEY-MAFFERSDORF, INC. 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York.........sccsccesces 139 
HILL, GERHARD CO. 

TG Fah Beane, New Ver escsiccicsdssescacses 30 


JONES, L., & CO., INC. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York; 


253 Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y......+++ 26 
KENSINGTON CARPET CO. 

102 Madison Avenue, New York.........0cee008 146 
MANGES, SIMON & SON 

16 Bast Gind Serene, New: Yorks iioscccscnscics 131 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

Merchandise Mart. Chicago..........sssseecceees 34 
PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 

2 West 45th Street, New York; 

816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles paie haan ane 142 
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The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 





SMITH, ALEXANDER & SONS, CARPET CO. 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago.........e0eseee00+ 
rHORP, J. H., & CO., INC. 

250 Park Avenue, New York; 

1801 Heyworth Building, Chicago...........00045 


FURNITURE 
ALBANO CO., INC., THE 


309 East 46th Street, New York. ......cceceeees 
ALLEN, LOUIS, L., INC. 

521 Madison Avenue, New York........seeeeeee 
ALPERT. PHILIP G. 

665 Lexington Avenue, New York. ........-0000 


BLUNDELL. GEORGE, OF LONDON, INC. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York..........+++- 
BODART, JACQUES, INC. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York; 

816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
BRUNOVAN., INC. 

383 Madison Avenue, New York; 

3251 West 6th Street, Los Angeles.......Back ¢ 
CASSARD ROMANO CO., INC., THEI 

307 East 63rd Street, New York; 

155 East Superior Street, Chicago 
CARBONE, INC. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York; 

348 Congress Street, Boston..... 
CAVALLO. S. 

200 East 48th Street, New York........ 
CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY 

444 Madison Avenue, New York; 

38 Wareham Street, Boston....... errr 
COLOMBO, LEOPOLD. & BRO. 

212 East 37th Street, New York.........++4- 
COURTADE, JOSEPH N.. & SONS, INC. 

514-518 West 24th Street, New York édcenwien 
CROMWELL, INC. 

44 East 53rd Street, New York.... 
DANBY FURNITURE CO., INC., THE 

227 East 47th Street, New York; 

420 Bovlston Street, Boston........00eeeeeeeees 
DESIGN GROUP, THE 

6 East S3rd Street, New York ....ccccccces 
DIAMENT, A. L. & CO. 

1 East 53rd Street, New York; 

1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa...........+.+.. 
FULDNER, HENRY. & SONS. ING 

404 East 14th Street, New York..... 
FURNITURE SPECIALTIES CORP.. THE 

318 East Gist Street, New York..........ceeeeees 
GARRATT, EDWARD, INC. 

485 Madison Avenue, New York.........00000+: 
HODGES, TREVOR E., LTD. 

204 East 47th Street, New York; 

100 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago.. 
HOFSTATTER’S SONS, INC. 


43rd Ave. and 24th St. Long Island City, N. Y. 


KITTINGER COMPANY 

385 Madison Avenue, New York; 

1893 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.......121. 
LLOYD FURNITURE FACTORIES 

383 Madison Avenue, New York.......... 
MANOR HOUSE, THE 

383 Madison Avenue, New York; 

823 So. Wahash Avenue, Chicago...............4. 
MASLOW, FREEN, INC. 

20 West 20th Street, New York........ 
MAYFLOWER COLONIAL SHOPS 

49-59 Wareham Street, Boston, Mass............ 
NAHON CO., THE 

435 East 56th Street, New York: 

14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago............ 
NEEDHAM’S ANTIQUES, INC. 

343 East Sith Street, New York......ccccccesees 
NEWCOMB. F. J.. CO.. INC. 

42-50 West 13th Street, New Y 
NEW YORK FURNITURE EXHIBIT CORP. 

A Bast Bist Sevcet. New VOR occ cess cecccscses 
OLD COLONY FURNITURE CO. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York; 

560 Harrison Avenue, Boston......000cceeceevees 
OLD VERSAILLES. INC. 

152 East 53rd Street. New Yerk....... 


10 


wer 


142 


130 


OTIS PRODUCTS, INC. 

$10 East 32nd Street, New York................ 118 
PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO. 

222 E. 46th Street, New York; 


816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Cal....... 103 
RICHTER FURNITURE COMPANY 

510 East 72nd Street, New York...........0000. 155 
ROMANO, ANGELO, LTD. 

160 East S6th Street, New York................ 3 
ROSENTHAL, RENA, INC. 

485 Madison Avenue, New York................ 114 
SALZMAN, M., FURNITURE CORP. 

404 East 34th Street, New York................ 123 
SCHMEIG & KOTZIAN, INC. 

521 East 72nd Street, New York........ scocese & 
SEMINOLE FURNITURE SHOPS, INC. 

444 Fourth Avenue, New York..........0000005. 127 


SHAW FURNITURE CO. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York: 


50 Second Street, Cambridge, Mass........... 5 
SLIGH FURNITURE CO. 

480 Lexington Avenue, New York...........000.. 123 
STIEHL, A. H.. FURNITURE COMPANY 

28 West 20th Street, New York... .........000. 20 
STUART. JOHN, INC. 

4th Avenue at 32nd Street, New York.......... 17 
THONET BROTHERS, INC. 

33 East 47th Street, New York...........000000e 125 
VERNAY 

19 East 54th Street, New York... ............ « we 
WESTMINSTER FURNITURE CO. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York............ soo aa 
WHEELWRIGHT, RICHARD 

727 First Avenue, New York............0.0. .- 119 


WIDDICOMB. JOHN. INC. 

1] Park Avenue, New York; 

Grand Rapids, Michigan....... ib praccapabadreae dose 6 
WYCOMBE, MEYER, INC. 

216 East 45th Street. New York: 

8947 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Cal.... ; socom OD 
FURNITURE, METAL 
HOWELL COMPANY 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


ol ce oe ee ae vneene ae 
JACKSON. WM. H.. COMPANY 

16 East 52nd Street, New York... (saa spian 128 
MOLLA, INC. (Garden Furniture) 

126 Bleecker Street, New York........000.00000e 138 


FURNITURE, MODERN 
KITTINGER COMPANY 

385 Madison Avenue, New York; 

1893 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, NV. Y.......120. 121 
MASLOW, FREEN, INC. 


20 West 20th Street, New York.........ccceee- 130 
OTIS PRODUCTS, INC. 

410 East 32nd Street, New York......... ee wee 
SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN. INC. 

521 East 72nd Street, New York..........cc000 10 
THONET BROTHERS, INC. 

33 East 47th Street, New York........cccccceees 25 


WIDDICOMB, JOHN, INC. 

1 Park Avenue, New York; 

Grand Rapids, Michigan........ ScdCRenweeneme 6 
FURNITURE, OFFICE 
DESKS, INC. 


21 West 46th Street, New York....... errr eT 131 
MACEY-FOWLER. INC. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York............ -. 134 


FURNITURE, REED and WICKER 
GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP. INC. 


217 East 42nd Street, New York............000. 115 
SONS CUNNINGHAM REED & RATTAN CO.. INC. 
585 Madison Avenue, New York...........0000: 135 


LACE CURTAIN MATERIALS 
CARTER. E. C.. & SON 
49 East 53rd Street. New York; 


1801 Heyworth Building, Chicago................ 139 
QUAKER LACE CO. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York............ .. 110. 111 


LAMPS and LAMP SHADES 
ARDEN LAMPS & SHADES, INC. 
36 Hast Sird Street, New York... ...cccccscccee 150 
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To The Members 
of the 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
of the 


A-I-D 


co 


CHARAK again issues a cordial invitation 


to Interior Designers to visit its showrooms, just one 
block west of the Waldorf-Astoria (444 Madison Ave- 
nue). Here, will be found many new contemporary 
designs and Georgian reproductions. On display are 
over three hundred individual pieces. Here, will be 


seen the famous “DANBURY TABLE.” 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 
BOSTON ” CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
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DECORATIVE SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 





CREST CO., THE 
383 Madison Avenue, New York; 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago. .......ccscccccccsces 143 
GARRATT, EDWARD, INC. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York............ co O23 


HALL, CHARLES, INC. 

3 East 40th Street, New York; 

ISS E. Superior Street, Chicago...........02.0. 112 
HANSON, PAUL, COMPANY 

15 East 26th Street, Neu basset 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago..............+0s20008 130 
1.E.S. BETTER SIGHT LAMP "MAKERS 

2116 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio.............. 102 
KANNE, A. R. 

211 East 45th Street, New York........cccceeees 141 


LIGHTOLIER CO. 
1l East 36th Street, New York; 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago.................+24++ 23 
PLAZA STUDIOS 

385 Madison Avenue, New York............... 155 
SKINNER, S. P. & CO., INC. 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York.........cccccseeees 151 
WAHL & CO., INC. 

64 West 48th Street, New York........... ‘ -- 124 


LEATHER, DECORATIVE 
EAGLE OTTAWA LEATHER CO. 

Ey CN, SDS cic ecnieddseei<eecens nace 117 
LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B., CO.. INC. 

509 Madison Avenue, New York; 

1514 Heyworth Building, Chicago........ eee 
THORP, J. H., & CO. 

250 Park Avenue, New York; 


1810 Heyworth Building, Chicago.......... 1... 15 
LIGHTING 
CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 

419 ©. SSeh Street, New York......cccccccccces 159 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio.................4: 24, 25 
GRUBER BROS. 

72-78 Spring Street, New York..... wee sovced Ban 
KANNE, A. R. 

211 East 45th Street, New York..............40. 141 


LIGHTOLIER CO. 
11 East 36th Street, New York; 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago...... ay ee 23 
MARCHAND, A., INC. 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York............c000: .. 144 
MITCHELL-VANCE CO., INC. 

20 Warren Street, New York.... phkebe os 39 
RIALTO IMPORT CORP. 

135 West 44th Street, New York........ eee B27 
LINENS 
LERON 

745 Fifth Avenue, New York..... : . . . B 


MOSSE LINENS 
750 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


478 Post Street, San Francisco. pactewse - 2 
MANTELS 
BAME., H. A. 

101 Park Avenue, New York....... ennsdcedee Gee 
JACKSON, EDWIN, INC. 

175 East 60th Street, New York................ 108 


JACKSON, WM. H., COMPANY 


16 East S2nd Street, New York............ cae 
YE OL DE MANTEL SHOPPE 
251-3 East 33rd Street, New York.............. 147 
MIRRORS 
FRIEDMAN BROS., DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
305 Ease 47th Street, New York........cccccees 148 


HALL, CHARLES, INC. 

3 East 40th Street, New York; 

155 E. Superior Street, Chicago................ 112 
NEWCOMB. F. J.. INC. 


42-50 West 13th Street, New York.............. 141 
SABEL, H.. & CO., INC. 

140 West 22nd Street, New York..............5+ 155 
SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INC. 

521 East 72nd Street, New York........ stone “0 
ORIENTAL ART 
GOULD, H. LEO, INC. 

257 Fifth Avenue, New York......... Seaeweaan 139 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 
pe QUINTAL INC. 

1 East S3rd Street, New York............ sackeat We 
JONES, L. & CO., INC. 

244 Madison Avenue, New York; 


253 Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y......... 26 
SERGENIAN, S. K. & CO., INC. 
515 Madison Avenue, New York.......... ince ae 
COSTIKYAN & CO., INC. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York..........sceeeee. 16 


PAINTERS 
McKEOWN, L. W. CO. 

207 East 43rd Street, New York...........ece0e 146 
PAINTS 
MURALO CO., INC., THE 

570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y..... 152 
PANELLED ROOMS 
ALLEN, LOUIS L., INC. 

521 Madison Avenue, New York............0000. 14 
HOFSTATTER’S SONS, INC. 

43rd Ave. and 24th St., Long Island City, N. Y.. 153 
VERNAY 

19 Bast Séch Street, New VYork......cceseccecese 32 
PICTURES PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
NEWMAN DECOR, INC. 


30 East 23rd Street, New York......ccccccccsese 38 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
5 East 57th Street, New York..... ate emai .. 118 


PLASTICS 
FORMICA INSULATING CO., THE 

4031 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio.... 36 
RADIATORS 
BURNHAM BOILER CORP. 

Irvington, New York; 

SE: GED dxtccakeseeneedas bolls an hea’ Groat 116 
SCREENS 
HOUSE OF SCREENS 

513 Sixth Avenue, New York.............. .. 150 
SHIPPING 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC. 

Branches in Every City........... Sas inet oo 
TRIMMINGS 
LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC. 

383 Madison Avenue, New York; 

29 East Madison Street, Chicago........... cama 7 
SCALAMANDRE SILKS 

598 Madison Avenue, New York; 

20 East Madison Street, Chicago. isaac’ oe 
THORP, J. H., & CO. 

250 Park Avenue, New York; 

1810 Heyworth Building, Chicazo...... : so 3 
t PHOLSTERERS 
FURNITURE SPECIALTIES CORP., THE 

318 East 61st Street, New York.............. coo B32 
VENETL . _ 
DANIELS, C. 

101 Crosby a ‘New York.... bite sauce 
WALL COVERINGS 
ARTCRAFT WALLPAPER CO. 


151 East SOth Street, New York................ 138 
BARRIE & DESMOND, INC. 

160 East 56th Street, New York......... iaemmmer ae 
BECKER, SMITH & PAGE. INC. 

I MG | ov wanciedweuhenne sa isacewe ee 
GRACIE, CHARLES R. 

686 Lexington Avenue, New York.............045 1lt 

LITTLE-JONES CO., THE 

18 West 24th Street, New York.......ccceseee 136 


STRAHAN, THOMAS, COMPANY 

417 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

6 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago.......... 149 
THIBAUT, RICHARD, E.. INC. 

24 West 40th Street, New York; 


Sl ee : GN is crcencccdonscs Third Cover 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 

103 Park Avenue, New York............+00. 18, 19 
YORK WALLPAPER COMPANY 

8 ONE ee ee ere 153 


WooD VENEERS 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
103 Park Avenue, New York.....ssecccccees 18, 19 
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This is an exact reproduction of an early Georgian 
desk . . made, as are all our reproductions, entirely 
by hand in England. It is of finely figured walnut 
with tan leather top and knee cupboard. Height 
30 in., length 50 in., depth 25 in. It is but one 
of a large and varied selection of superb reproduc- 
tions of fine English writing tables. 


We sell only to recognized dealers and interior designers. 


TREVOR € HODES .1ro 


® CHICAGO. MR. WARD H. JACKSON - 100 EAST CHICAGO AVENUE 
BOSTON - MR. JOSEPH ] CARBONE - 140 CHARLES STREET 
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OAK AND PINE PANELLED ROOMS 
PINE AND MARBLE MANTELS 














A Distinguished Chippendale Group 


Members of the A. I. D. are cordially invited to visit our 
32 showrooms of fine English furniture. You will find 
many things to interest you. Among our many notable 
acquisitions is this Chippendale group including a ma- 
hogany bureau desk, two mahogany armchairs with 
needlework seats, and a carved wood gilt mirror. 





We have an exceptionally fine collection of 
garden Lead, including figures, fountains, 
bird baths, sun dials and garden furniture. 









Septeeee.. MeL IN, INC. 


521 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Between 53rd and 54th Street 
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§ Hibiscus 
Chintz 


An alluring hand-printed glazed chintz which 
captures the wild, exotic beauty of the tropics 
. . 50 inches wide, in warm, lush colors on 
pale yellow, ivory or peach backgrounds. 
Trimmings to accent this fantastic chintz. 


J. H. Thorp & Co., Ine. 


Established 1819 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS * TRIMMINGS 
LEATHER * RUGS 


X.Y 250 Park Avenue at 47th Street 
‘ New York 
bs Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Los Angeles 


Welcome 
A.I,D. 


Visit our Showroom at 
47th and Park — it’s just 
a few steps from Con- 
vention Headquarters. 
You'll enjoy seeing the 
stunning new things. 








a ee ae | hLP ee ee — —sors —— 





cA nnouncement 


During the Sixth Annual Conference 
of the American Institute of Decorators 
(June 15 to 18, inclusive) 
\ \ 7 E are holding at our showrooms an exhibition of unusual 


Oriental rugs of special interest and adaptability for the 
Period and Modern trend in Decoration. 





This exhibition will be confined to rugs representing original conception 
of design and color tones. They will all be of unusual character and of 


types not commonly known. 


For the convenience of the Decorators, we shall remain open 
until 7:00 P.M. during these four days. 
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Period adaptations and stimulating 
modern pieces at sensible prices. 


JOHN STUART INC 


NEW YORK: GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Showrooms: STUART BUILDING ® FOURTH AVE. AT 32nd ST. 
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Reproduction, George Il wing chair, shown in antique olive leather 
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More than fifty upholstered chairs are included in this famous line of 
English furniture — long preferred by decorators for its authenticity 
and distinction. From the Decorators’ Division, A. H. Stiehl Furniture 


Company. Fully illustrated brochure of Galleries mailed on request. 


CO > STIEHL GALLERIES aS 


OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY REPRODUCTIONS 
28 WEST TWENTIETH STREET* NEW YORK CITY 


Scalamandre silks have a composition 
ticket stating that no rayon or artificial 
silks are used in their manufacture. 
We believe this to be a very important 
factor and decorators should be informed 
when they are selling artificial silks. 


We extend greetings to the members of the A.I.D. and 
cordially invite a visit to our showrooms to view our 
many new designs. 


SCALAMANDRE SILKS 
598 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Complete service for decorators on all qualities 
and all colors of Alexander Smith Carpet. Samples 


submitted on request. Full decorators’ discount. 


We maintain our own workroom. 


EDWARD FIELDS & CO. 
13 East 47th Street New York 


Wickersham 2-9265 





Exhibit Extraordinary 


We extend a cordial invitation to all those 
attending the Sixth Annual Conference 
of the American Institute of Decorators 
and the National Lighting Conference to 
view a dual exhibit of exceptional interest 
to decorators. 


First—A preview of fine Chinese Porce- 
lain lamps—shown side by side with the 
rare and valuable original masterpieces of 
the Han, Sung, T’ang, and Ming dynasties 
from which these facsimiles were repro- 


duced. 


Second—A selected group of authentic 
lighting fixture designs reproduced chiefly 
from museum originals, shown in direct 
comparison with some of today’s most 
advanced lighting types. 


LIGHTOLIER 


11 East 36th Street, New York City 
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Lighting plays an important 
dual role in the dining room 
of HousE BEAUTIFUL’S 1937 
Bride’s House. The center and 
side wall fixtures provide light 
for seeing as well as decoration 
and are in keeping with the 
Eighteenth century English pe- 
riod and Sheraton reproduc 
tions. 





DESIGNING 
WITH 
LIGHT 















Interior designers are now usin g measured 


light for better seeing and greater beauty 


Interior designers are now designing with 
light to give their clients better seeing con- 
ditions and also to enhance the beauty of 
rugs, furniture, and draperies. 

Leading interior designers are using the 
General Electric Light Meter to measure 
lighting accurately and so eliminate guess- 
work. This handy little instrument helps 
them specify the right amount of light for 
seeing as well as for decorative beauty. 
Why not give your clients the benefits of 
modern, measured lighting in their homes? 


And at the same time, consider the use of 
the attractive new I.E.S. Better Sight 
Lamps that help give homes the advan- 
tages of better seeing conditions. 


Write for a free, illustrated copy of the 
Home Lighting number of the Magazine 
of Light. It’s full of ideas that may suggest 
new ways to use light in interior design 

. . light that meets seeing needs and 
that has fascinating decorative possibili- 
ties as well. Write to General Electric Co., 


Dept. 166-W, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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This modern living room in the 
1937 Bride’s House shows how 
artificial lighting is used as a 
definite part of the architec- 
tural design. The luminous 
semi-circular light panel above 
the window seat provides 
general illumination while the 
1.E.S. Better Sight lamp con- 
tributes an interesting decora- 
tive note and light for seeing. 

















IMPORTANT FACTS 
ABOUT SEEING 


1. Three times as much light is required for 
reading a newspaper as for reading a well- 
printed book. 

2. One-quarter of the young people, and 
three-quarters of all people over 50, suffer 
from defective vision. Inadequate light is a 





Light Sensitive Cell 


This is the General Elec- contributing cause. 
tric Light Meter that mea- 3. Good lighting generally aids defective 
sures light in footcandles eyes even more than it helps normal eyes. 


as simply as a thermom- 
eter measures tempera- 
ture. The face of the meter 
is clearly marked to indi- 
cate illuminations for dif- 
ferent types of seeing tasks. 
Costs only $11.50. 





To make sure that the quality and quantity of 
lighting you design for clients’ homes is main- 





tained, use only good lamp bulbs . . . such as 
Mazpa lamps made by General Electric. These 


THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 











lamps are brighter than ever before. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Sh e Sup reme Sest 


To Truthfully and Conscientiously 
Sell Only Dependable 


Floor Coverings 


Bs 


Protect Your Client By 
Knowing From Whom You Buy! 


WE 


SL Yones Ey Ce. Yne. 


244 MADISON AVENUE — AT 38th 
NEW YORK 


STYLISTS IN FLOOR COVERINGS 
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OF rrtie &> Desmond, Jn G. 
160 East 56th St., New York City 


Antique Wallpapers — Hand Blocked Reproductions — | 
Antique French Furniture—€xclusive Hand Blocked (hintzes | 








Visiting A. |. D. members are cordially 


invited to inspect our collection 


DAN COOPER, INC. 
MODERN FABRICS 


41 East Fifty-Seventh Street New York 
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EARLY AMERICAN HOOKED RUGS 


Offered for the first time to Interior 
Designers an exhibition of rare original, 
antique pieces assembled from several 
notable collections. Now on view at our 


showrooms. Retail prices from $25.00 
to $1500.00. 


Members of the A.I.D. are most 
cordially invited. 


Be sure and see samples of high-low 
pile woo! hooked rugs. Any design, 
color and size. Three weeks delivery. 


x * * 


HILL, GERHARD CO. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE 
Textile Building New York City 


Tel: MUrray Hill 5-0753 
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BORDER 
COLORS 


(Each combined with 
gray and white) 
Royal Blue, 
Dubonnet, Black, 
Bottle Green, 
Flame Red. 










SUPERB SEMPEHEECEE W 


Rare joy and satisfaction await both the senses of sight 








and touch in “DARBY,” Mosse’s latest creation in bath sets. 


Interior designers, with their keen appreciation of the superior, will revel in the color 
choice of solid-toned borders, offset with gray and pure white... and the vigorous 
texture of terry cloth bordered with velvet-soft chenille. 

For the masculine bathroom, you will find “DARBY” a most facile adjunct to any 
decorative scheme. Mosse is at all. times prepared to render decorators intelligent and 


whole-hearted cooperation. 





Sse 


NEW YORK: 750 Fifth Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 478 Post Street 
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N INTERESTING COLLECTION N 
of 18th Century sideboards, and N 
serving tables in a wide variety of N 
practical sizes is now being exhibited. he 
4 
VERNAX—a furniture cream perfected ay) 
by Mr. Vernay for polishing and pre- 
serving fine furniture is on sale. 
te 
on 
ny 
» ¢ 
» 
. fie . 
A Sheraton inlaid mahogany bow front side table ( 
of attractive simplicity and fine quality, fitted 
with two drawers, 1780-1790. Length 3’ 5°4”, 0 
Depth 2’, Height 2’ 10%”. 
A pair of colourful St. Petersburg porcelain 
figures of a Cockatoo and Macaw:—part of an 
interesting collection of 18th Century English 
and Continental bird and animal figures. A 
Sheffield plate tea tray and Georgian silver urn. : 
; 
yCT Ha 
LO ENGLISH FURNITURE SILVER PORCELAIN POTTERY AND GLASSWARE . 
NEW YORK, 19 East Firty-FourtTH STREET 
LONDON, TRAFALGAR House, WATERLOO PLACE 
—~. ae or ae Ty. 
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DuBarry — a new French, hand-blocked print in a table set. This 


vivid pattern of natural flowers harmonizes with anv decorator’s scheme, modern 


or period. Its informal gatety adds cheerfulness and 
brightness to any room, “DuBarry” is but 
one of the many fine patterns in Léron s 
extensive line of linens. W rite to us 


for further details. Léron protects 


Decorators fully and generously. we 


745 Fifth Avenue between 57th and 58th Streets 
NEWPCRT PARIS PALM BEACH 

















Illustrating Chenille rug especially designed and woven by Mohawk 
Carpet Mills for the center section of the lounge in the Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg, Virginia 


THIS FAMOUS ROOM 


] / W . Gnlevest Y coolers 


How every detail has been carried out authentically ...and 
what was selected as the ideal carpeting 


The restoration of Williamsburg— renowned Colonial vil- 
lage—is a masterpiece from beginning to end. Largest 
building to be restored is Williamsburg Inn—where nota- 
bles of early days once gathered daily. 


Neither money nor time has been spared as the picture 
on this page will show you. And when floor coverings 
were considered, the experts sought out Mohawk. 


For Mohawk is America’s headquarters for fine 
Chenille. And Chenille is the peer of all domestic floor 
coverings. It is still the exclusive luxury of those who 
can afford the best. Mohawk is the largest manufacturer 
of Chenille, the finest in floor covering. Rich, silky 
texture —luxurious, deep-pile—unlimited range of size, 
shape—design and color—it is only to be expected 
that when you want Chenille you come to Mohawk. 


If you have special problems, consult our free advisory service 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











1937, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Ine. 
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f ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY SEVEN 
u YEARS OF PROGRESS 





No company could possibly withstand the vicissi- 
tudes of economic pressure during such a great period 
of time unless it had the vision to keep its product 
keyed to current demands. . . . The achievements in 
this respect in the past are emphasized today with the 
opening of our new showrooms in New York, to 
which we cordially invite every member of the A.I.D. 
attending the 6th Annual Conference. ... A greater 
display of fine furniture than has ever been our priv- 
ilege to present heretofore, awaits you in surroundings 
conducive to pleasant inspection. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ee es as Yt es et ed 


CHICAGO EXECUTIVE OFFICES and FACTORY SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHARD NORTON 50 SECOND STREET NASON & JELLETT 
Iss E. SUPERIOR STREET CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 442 POST STREET 
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A NEW "Type M" Formica top has been developed 

with all the characteristics of the standard Formica 
top except that the edges are covered with a metal 
molding instead of Formica. This economical feature 
makes it possible to give this genuine Formica top a | 
very competitive price. 


















The Formica top sheet is exactly like that on any 
other Formica top. The surface is smooth and free 
from high spots which might wear rapidly. The top 
is available in all Formica colors; it may be had in 
the cigarette proof grade; and it may be had with 
Formica inlays in metal or color. 





In plain black the price of this top is only slightly 
higher than the type of tops made with lacquered or 


®@ Sectional view showing how 
metal molding protects a edge enameled board — but it wears better and is a much | 


of the top and the high grade ply — sturdier top. Before you buy low priced tops be sure 


wood used in building it. This 


aa to get a quotation on this new and lower priced 
top will give marvelous service. 


genuine Formica top — made at the Formica factory. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4658 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
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385 Madison Avenue, New York 


560 Harrison Avenue, Western Represe ntatives: Johnstone & Herlihy 


Boston, Massachusetts 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DIRECTOIRE WATERCOLOR 


(Size 30 x 35 inches overall) 


HAND-PAINTED IN ANY DESIRED COLORS, $45 LIST 


SUCH a concise, carefully chosen collection of fine paintings as hangs here is often 
the decorator’s inspiration in creating a new interior. Originals, or our own repro- 
ductions in other colors, will serve to accentuate a certain historical period, conform 
to a settled color arrangement, or provide the focal point of an interior grouping. @ 
Bring your decorating problem with you when you visit us; our long experience is 


often most helpful in making the choice that pleases both decorator and client. 


NEWMAN DECOR Ine... 30 E. 23rd St... New York 
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FOR A.LD. CONFERENCE 
. DELIBERATION 





THIS month two great organizations assemble in national con- 
ferences, the American Institute of Decorators in New York City 
and the American Institute of Architects in Boston. 


The members of both these organizations have a common 

vocational interest which the economists term “shelter.” Although 

é neither of these organizations have great numerical strength, they 

. are strong enough to wield great influences for the good of the 
shelter industry. 


The A.A.A.’s primary interest is in the construction of shelter. 
and that of the A.I.D. is in making shelter habitable. The archi- 
tect creates the structural unit and the “decorator” creates within 
the enclosed space a suitable background for living. 


Vow, for the moment, it is imperative that we consider the 
term “decorator” as properly designating the true function of 
one who designs and creates interiors. Generically the term “dec- 
orator” is misleading when used to describe the function of one 
who designs and creates interiors. It does, however, truly define 
the function of the painter as a craftsman. 


aca Rann nile toe 2 


The term “architect” is without ambiguity, and so should be the 
term describing the function of the designer and creator of fine 
interiors. The architectural profession through the aegis of the 
A.1.A. has been placed on a high professional plane. Every de- 
signer of interiors is looking to the A.I.D. to make an equally 


ften a , 
important contribution, and to this end the efforts of the A.1.D. 

-pro- | have been fruitful. However, the continued use of the term “deco- 
rator” or “interior decorator” materially slows up progress. 
orm | 

What is now AJ.D. formerly was AJ1.D. Why not go back 
rz. @ | to this original alphabetical designation and make it mean the 

‘5 American Institute of Interior Designers? 

© 1S 
jient 
pm ik l 
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Fine furniture, as 
for centuries past, is still 
the result of the skill and 


artistry of the craftsman. 
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DECORATORS DIGEST 





Contents for June, 1937 


Volume 8 Number 6 






Cover: Lounge, The Arts Club, Chicago, Ill., G. V. Buack, Architect 
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Detail of hall showing the Nantucket sea chest and fine stairway. 





IN THE 


TRADITION 


No: least among the attractions of interior 
design as an art is the diversity of its expres- 
sion—the seemingly inexhaustible range of 
styles in furniture, fabrics, wall papers and 
floor coverings of every period—by which cer- 
tain modern effects are obtained. And _ for 
those interior designers who at one time or 
another abandon an unequivocal attitude and 
decide that interior design is essentially a 
thankless task of pedantry, a cheerless pur- 
suit of a difficult business involving sophisti- 
cated and complicated schemes of décor de- 
signed for formal living, will do well to ex- 
amine the intriguing and picturesque house 


EARLY COLONIAL 


illustrated herewith which the interior de- 
signer, Elizabeth Peacock, has restored at 
Westport, Connecticut. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago it had just 
been built and was just as it appears today. 
Only the singing of birds and the murmuring 
of trees break the peace and the quiet of the 
ordered past that seems to have been handed 
down with the house. Inside, as outside, it 
is authentic Early Colonial, but it is so airily 
free of self-consciousness that one is not aware 
of any deliberate design. 

The development of interior design in 
America has been cumulative rather than 


The old house as it stands near Westport, Connecticut. 








View of the library with its original fireplace and book- 


The room is filled with color derived from the 
All the 


great stone hearth. 


shelves. 
chintz slip covers and the hand-hooked rugs. 


furniture is very old. Note the 
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INTERIOR 


sporadic. And an examination of this house 
will reveal the beginnings of the process, for 
all the influences which were operative in the 
Colonial period are here exemplified: the low 
ceilings and exposed beams .. . the floors of 
wide planks . . . the hand-painted wall paper 

. . the simple paneling . . . the large open 
fireplaces . . . and the simple, but architec- 
turally perfect, furniture . . . beginnings that 
were later to develop into the formal elegance 
of that Georgian derivative, the Early Ameri- 
can, or Federal, style. All considerations 
weighed, the material which the house offers 
in a study of Early American beginnings is 
very important to both antiquarians and in- 
terior designers alike. 

The paneled hall has an interesting stair- 
way with a handsome balustrade seldom seen 
today outside of the museums. A “welcome” 
mat lies at the door, and a similar hand- 
hooked rug covers the stairs from the top step 
to the bottom. An ancient sea chest from 
Nantucket rests at the bottom of the stairs, 
and it forms a highly decorative note indica- 
tive of the color and interest found through- 
out the house. The quaint old lighting fixtures 
are noteworthy, and if the brightly colored 
glass witch balls no longer serve their original 
purpose of warding off witches, they neverthe- 
less are highly decorative objets d’art. 

The library has walls of white plaster, 
smoothed by hand, and the trim and the 
restored paneling at either end of the room 
are of waxed pine. Opposite the cavernous 
stone fireplace, with its pine lintel and wide 
stone hearth. is a sofa covered in chintz in an 
old English floral pattern. Furniture from the 
French provinces found great favor with the 
wealthy American colonists, hence the French 
provincial chairs flanking the fireplace are per- 
fectly in accord with the ensemble. Rustic 
benches, a fine Windsor chair, an upholstered 
chair and an old wing chair constitute the 
remaining seating furniture in the room. 
The more important wood pieces are repre- 
sented by a corner cabinet embellished with 
carving, a tavern table with turned legs, and 
an old maple desk. Metal contributes an im- 
portant decorative note to the room in pewter 
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candlesticks, lamps and fireplace accessories. 
The color scheme in this room, as throughout 
the house, is dictated by the muted coloring of 
the owner’s superb collection of antique 
hooked rugs. It will be observed that the cur- 
tains are of the simplest type, of ruffled mus- 
lin, and are on both scores quite correct. 
Interest in the living room is divided be- 
tween the old hooked rugs and the hand- 
painted scenic wall paper depicting favorite 
Early American scenes, such as Mount Vernon, 
St. Augustine and Independence Hall. The 
original pine paneling here is still intact, and 
it forms a mellow background on the fire- 
place side of the room for a sofa and an old 
wing chair. Other outstanding pieces of furni- 
ture, all old English and authentic Colonial 
examples of pine, include a piecrust tilt-top 
table, fiddle-back chairs, a tavern table and 
a drop-leaf desk. The curtains of glazed per- 
cale repeat the soft red of the red, yellow and 
green chintz used on the sofa and upholstered 
chair. Old French apothecary jars have been 


set on the mantel below a pair of graceful 


pewter and mirror sconces. The lamp bases 
are of pewter whale oil stands and old Chi- 
nese tea canisters. 

Notable among the fine pieces of furniture 
in the dining room is the tall dresser of pine 
with its array of gleaming pewter and blue 
and white china. The long trestle table, also 
of pine, and the ladder back chairs with their 
cane seats, all bespeak Colonial hospitality 
and the fine, if vigorous, living of the past. 
The paneling in this room is exceptionally well 
designed, and the old Chinese ginger jars and 
pewter objects on the mantel seem to heighten 
the gleaming highlights of the dark wood. 

Just as today many clients are first intro- 
ducing Modern design into their homes via 
the bedrooms, so in this Colonial house, as the 
owner’s income warranted it and time marched 
on, there were introduced the newest and lat- 
est fashions! The first bedroom reveals these 
later style influences in the formal and more 
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The hospitable dining room has beautiful pine paneling and furniture. 








The two main bedrooms of the house are entirely different in design; one has white 
paneling and a restrained color scheme, and the other has a predominantly colorful 
scheme of floral pattern and painted furniture. The hooked rugs are noteworthy. 











DESIGNING WITH BAMBOO 


DOROTHY 


Ever since the Middle 18th Century, when 
it first shared popularity with other ma- 
terials from the East, such as handpainted 
wall paper, Lowestoft and Chinese rugs, 
bamboo has enjoyed an enviable place in 
interior design. Today bamboo still offers 
opportunities to the designer searching for 
something “different” with which to lift the 
proverbial ennui of sameness from about 
his work. Especially is this true during the 
summer months when the list of materials 


TRUE BELL 


adaptable to warm weather is woefully small. 
fur bamboo is not only cool-looking and 
smart, but it is also strong and inexpen- 
sive. That it makes supremely comfortable 
furniture, also, the present enthusiasm for 
bamboo will testify. 

It is in Hawaii, more than in any other 
country, that one finds the possibilities of 
bamboo realized in ways easily adaptable to 
our own ideas of architecture, interior de- 
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Much of the charm 





and coolness which 








prevails in this dining 





room can be attributed 





to the smart bamboo. 
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The cocktail tables, commode and comfortable sofa without 
arms shown here, and designed by Dorothy True Bell, indi- 
cate the adaptability of bamboo to various furniture forms. 
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How effectively bamboo can be used with other materials 
is shown in this attractive dining room which combines 
bamboo, rattan, wood and metal. Elsie de Wolfe, designer. 
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Tie accessories market is alert to the func- 


tional trend in interior design, whether tradi- 
tional or Modern in character. Accessories 
well considered for their line, texture and color 
are offered whose primary importance in their 
contribution to interior design is usefulness. 
Modern lighting and the architectural treat- 
ment of interiors have influenced this field. 
Ornaments for mantels or wall niches are de- 
signed with careful consideration of their 
decorative possibilities, worthy of being spot- 
lighted accents to individualize a room or hall, 
and there are the smaller supporting accesso- 
ries whose importance lies in their subservi- 
ence to the design of the background. 

When viewing the new collections one finds 
many new materials as well as old materials 
used in a new way, also antiques that lend 
themselves to present day use, even as accents 
n Modern interiors. 


Sevres porcelain perfume bottles and candy boxes, French blue, pink, yellow or turquoise 
blue decorations, Charles Hali, Inc. Opposite page, still life with same color scheme and 
style of design as room in which it is to be placed, specially painted to order by Mara; archi- 
tectural painting, “View in Rome,” by Pannini, circa 1720, Newhouse Galleries. Below, 
enameled cigarette container and ash tray, set of Orrefors sherry glasses with smoky glass 
stems, and cocktail tray lined with cactus design Copenhagen tiles, Georg Jensen, Inc. 











Leaf tray and urn of pewter, roof 
tite and decorated jar on ebony 
stand, Little-Jones, Inc. Left, Mod- 
ern plaster ornament mounted on 
pickled pine base, Mary Ryan, Inc. 


\ pair of old French pressed glass decanters, 
Vendome Columns, suggest immediately a 
Modern dining room; or they may be used in 
lighted wall niches or on a glass-topped side- 
board indirectly lighted. Their use in serving 
would give them added color. 


Among the modern accessories dull gold 
and brass have taken their place among the 
gray metals so popular with contemporary de- 
signers; and gold with white, combined with 



















Above, decorated porcelain vase, 
jade bowl on ebony stand, and 
carved teakwood boxes, Japanese 
Fan Co.; decorated china tea caddy 
made into lamp, Carbone, Inc.:; 
leather and fabric wastebaskets and 
desk portfolio, Froelich Leather 
Craft. Right, wood and metal cock- 
tail tray with colored mirror tiles. 
polished brass and wood candela- 
brum, Modern porcelain vase and 
gold pottery centerpiece, Pitt Petri. 
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Pressed glass decanters, dec- 
orated box and ash trays, 
enamel on copper, James Pen- 
dleton; porcelain bird bowls 
and figurine, by Lenci, Lenart 
Importers; garniture de 
cheminee at lower right, 
porcelain figure and _ giit 


flowers, H. Leo Gould. 


dark woods or leather, appears in some of 
the newest appointments. Dull white pottery 
is used as a background for gold ornaments, 
and a centerpiece of small, low gilt pottery 
comes in sections that makes a large oval 
which may be used in various design com- 
binations for small flowers or hors d'oeuvres. 

Pottery forms are available in interesting 


glazes so simple and right in design that they 
lend themselves to many different back- 
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grounds. One French type of pottery is fin- 
ished in a gunmetal gray with an exquisite 
satiny surface and there are leaf-shaped 
dishes of the same gun metal with emerald- 
green glaze floating into the dull gunmetal. 
Three flower containers of the first type are 
designed so they may be used together as one 
group, or the two crescent shapes may be 
brought farther out to make a larger design. 
They are also narrow enough to use on a 
mantel, or they may be so placed as to make 
an important table centerpiece. Arranged to 


hold fuchsia-colored cyclamens, they are 


beautiful indeed, but they would be a flat- 
tering background for various other flowers. 

Italian bowls, pink, blue or green shading 
from a gray base—with birds perched on their 
edge are suggestive of summer flower arrange- 


Low candlesticks in the shape of a 


ments. 
pond lily would complete a lovely centerpiece. 

Recently arrived from England are collec- 
tions of fine wood accessories. They are beau- 
tiful specimens of Eighteenth and Early Nine- 
teenth Century small cabinet work, all in per- 
fect condition. There are simple center-gal- 
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Liqueur set, engraved Orrefors glass, A. J. Van Dugteren & Sons; 


Vodern 
Vodern 


polished brass 
ette box with 


cocktail 
cameo design, and ebony 


book ends, gilt cigar- 


and_ brass 


tray, 


figurine, Rena Rosenthal; crystal and chromium candelabrum, 


Vary Ryan. 18th 
tray, inlaid tea caddy, 
carved oak, and _ string box, 


Century 




















objets 
portable 
Saint 


including walnut 
bureau, urns of 
Galleries, Ltd. 


dart, 
writing 
James's 





Modern crystal vases in a new shape and 
decorative treatment, S. P. Skinner Co. 


Below, left, “Landscape, Fruit and Flowers”, one of the 
fifty best Currier & Ives prints, The Old Print Shop. 
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Book-ends, boxes, ash trays and urns, en- 
tirely of crystal, Steuben Glass, Inc. Below, 
“Sea Shells”, a water color painted by Victor 
B. Warner. Crystal plume _ candelabrum, 
Rialto Import Corp. Opposite page, right, 
decorative shadow painting on glass, with 
background set into deep frame to give 
a third dimensional effect, Newman Decor. 
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A general view showing the various exhibit buildings of the Fair. 


LEIPZIG: 


Tur Leipzig Trade Fair, recently concluded, 
afforded an important preview of the latest 
and most notable achievements of German art 
in many lines of endeavor, for the newest 
products ef the country’s studios and factories 
were attractively displayed months before they 
will appear on the market. The world has 
come to watch the two annual sessions of the 
Leipzig Fair, in the Spring and in the Fall, 


and accept its achievements as a dependable 


barometer of world trade. 

The Spring session of the Leipzig Fair was 
the largest in the seven hundred years of its 
existence: it was attended by 263,000 exhibi- 
tors and buyers from seventy-four countries 
in every corner of the world, this being an 
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FAIR CITY 


increase in attendance of thirty thousand visi- 
tors over last year, and more than three times 
the size of any pre-war Fair! It included 
9,000 exhibits of the newest products in 
every field of industry and art. 

It is interesting to know that the Fair this 
year marks the sesquicentennial of American 
participation, which dates from the formal 
signing of documents by Benjamin Franklin 
in 1787. The first American business men to 
visit the Leipzig Fair crossed the Atlantic in 
sailing vessels and made the long overland 
journey to Leipzig by stage. Incidentally the 
Fair affords a unique opportunity for Ameri- 
can exhibitors and buyers to contact business 
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Candelabrum and 
pierced mirror frame of 
polished pewter, hand- 
painted Minton plates, 
porcelain figure, glass 
bowl with a finely en- 
graved floral design, 


and glassware with 
polished and unpol- 
ished areas. Below, 
group of dining room 
pieces combining cane 
with natural woods. 











Photograph, Dana B. Merrill 


The unusual pattern of this strikingly beautiful damask cloth, “The Monarch of Bermuda’, 
designed by Hugh K. Milliken, is accented by the harmonious floral decoration. 
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I. a long list of decorative accessories there 
is nothing that has quite the appeal of linen 
—linens for the table, or the bed, or the 
bath. They have a particular lure all their 
own, and few are the clients who can with- 
stand their appeal. If it isn’t a breakfast 
set or a new blanket cover which catches 
the eye it is sure to be big fluffy bath towels. 
But not only are all these linens delightful in 
themselves, they are available for any in- 
terior designer who selects wisely and well. 
Everyone knows that it is the accessories 
which make or mar a room, and when those 
colorful details are linens then the fun really 
begins! The markets are full of lovely 
things, suitable for a fine formal home, a 
summer cottage, a yacht, for just any kind 
of home that is your particular problem. The 
colors and textures are widely varied and 


Unusual designs in appliqued hems with 
monograms built to match are smartest 
in white or color. The linens shown above 
are obtainable from Léron. Right, is one 
of the gay printed doilies with napkin 
to match, which is so _ practical 
for summer dining. Maison de Linge. 


TOMORROW 










there will be little difficulty in finding ex- 


actly the things one needs. 

Start with the dining room first because 
it is one of the major problems in any house, 
and also because in no other one room are 
the details of accessories so important. Ap- 
parently there are some designers of  in- 
teriors who feel that their job is ended when 
they have produced a beautiful table, com- 
fortable chairs, adequate serving tables and 
sideboard, a stimulating color scheme and 
textures that are friendly. But to do a 
thorough job of coordination, the linens, 
glass, china and silver must all be worked 



















out as carefully together as have been the 
structural elements of the room. The dining 
room is used and therefore seen most often 
when the table is set for a meal, so it is that 
way that the interior designer should con- 
sider it and not just what the effect is when 
the dining room is unoccupied. The color 
of the table linen, its design, its texture 
can do quite as much toward the success of 
that room as the ease of the chairs. It is 
only logical that the interior designer should 
be the one who first realizes and suggests 
what type of table linen as well as what 
colors will best harmonize with the room. 


The ombré bordered bath towels 
from Mosse are very new, and 
the flower-printed luncheon set 
from Léron is ideal for any sum- 
mer house. A different way to 
monogram sheets and cases is al- 
ways news, and these, by Cannon 
Vills, are particularly commend- 
able for their smart treatment. 


There is obviously a more pastel hue or a 
different tone altogether which may be used 
with the background already created and so 


give zestful variety. Nowadays you can really 


name your color and get it, particularly in 
Of those available without 
special ordering in addition to the usual 


luncheon cloths. 


pastel tones, there are several good platinum 
grays, browns, deep maroons, rich, dark blues, 
a new string color, a robin’s-egg blue, yel- 
lows—-either like the sunflower or a_ rich, 
deep cream. The designs are as varied as 
the colors, and of course the serviettes can 
be had to match. 





Photograph, Dana B. Merrill 


Satin damask with ombré stripes in pastel tones makes this 
table setting doubly attractive. The gleam of the satin 
damask is reiterated in the silver and glassware. Mosse, Inc. 


worst kind of false economy to let a client 
use table linens which are not right just 
because they happen to be in the linen closet. 
The interior designer would protest imme- 
diately against the use of a rug or a drapery 


Of course there are always linens on hand, 
but they can be either used at odd times 
or they can be relegated to some one else 
in whose life and with whose color scheme 
they will be more compatible. It is the 
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Photograph, Dana B. Merrill 


The bride’s table above owes much of its beauty to 
the unusual satin damask cloth with large matching 
serviettes. Grand Maison de Blanc. The design of radiat- 
ing parallel lines in the linen is cleverly accentuated 
by the crystal candelabra and bowls for flowers. 
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Simple embroidered scallops 
mark the hemline of the fine 
Wamsutta sheets and cases 
shown at the right. The 
towels below, which come in 
various color combinations, 
are made by Cannon Mills. 


or a painting which did not add definitely 
to the character of the room—so why not be 
equally assertive about the table linens? 
There is something new and smart for 
practically any kind of living in which your 
interest lies. For the formal dinner nothing 
is more luxurious than the double damask 
cloths with large napkins to match. Some- 
times they are of highly lustred linen, some- 
times the are combined with rayon to give 


a soft sheen, and sometimes they are made 
of silk. The sheen which shows up the 
beauty of the pattern is of utmost impor- 
tance, for in that way the interior designer 
can emphasize the design quality of the 
entire room. There are table damasks suit- 
able for each and every style, too, ranging 
from the traditional period patterns which 


have always been good and always will be. 
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Photograph, Dana B. Merrill 


L’Afrique seems a 
most fitting name for 
the distinctive mod- 
ern damask cloth 
abov e, designed by 
Hugh K. Milliken for 
Gribbon Co. Right, 
are a few of the smart 
borders and mono- 
grams available in a 
wide range of colors 
in the bath towels 
designed by Martex. 
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— 
THE PROGRAM 
STANLEY R. McCanp.ess, Chairman 
FIRST SESSION, JUNE 16th, 10 A. M. 
SEEING—-THE NEW CONCEPT 
Dr. Mathew Luckiesh, Director of Research, Nela Park 
INTERIOR DESIGN IN TERMS OF NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION 
E. W. Commery, Nela Park 
LIGHTING—DESIGN PROCEDURE 
Bassett Jones, Lighting Consultant for the 1939 New York World’s Fair 
Ely Jacques Kahn, Architect 
SECOND SESSION, JUNE 17th, 10 A. M. 
NEW LIGHT SOURCES 
Oscar Cleaver, Westinghouse Lamp Company 
FIXTURES—IN MODERN AND PERIOD DESIGN 
Walter Kantack, Designer 
Richard Engelken of Morgan, Hamel & Engelken, Consulting Lighting Engineer to the 
1939 New York World’s Fair 
SOLUTIONS OF SPECIFIC LIGHTING PROBLEMS 
Mary Vaughan, Lighting Consultant 
James Blauvelt, Interior Designer 
Louis Erhardt, Lighting Consultant 
SUMMARY 
Stanley R. McCandless, Professor of Lighting, Yale University, and Associate Editor in 
charge of lighting of Interior Design and Decoration 
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SEEING—A NEW CONCEPT 


BY MATTHEW LUCKIESH, D.Se., D.E. 


Civilization is an artificial world built largely 
for human senses and abilities. As such it is 
inevitable that seeing plays the most important 
role in its construction and operation and in 
its appeal to human beings. Thus civiliza- 
tion has become largely a complexity of op- 
portunities for seeing, of responsibilities of see- 
ing and of achievements through seeing. All 
this complex world of seeing grew and rami- 
fied without much knowledge of seeing and 
even without a proper and adequate concept 
of it. Seeing is more than visual function. 
Vision is merely a tool, but seeing is an ac- 
tivity of the human being. It involves not 
only eyes and eyesight but human energy, 
muscles, nerves, organs, body and mind. There 
are penalties as well as rewards. Some are 
obvious, but most of them are not. Only 
through the application of modern scientific 
method can the latter be revealed. In fact, 
modern science came into being when thinking 
men realized the limitations of unaided human 
senses. Everything but the obvious remained 
hidden from them. Even after a century of 
awesome revelations by modern science most 
persons are still misguided and over-influenced 
by the obvious while they ignore the possi- 
bilities of hidden causes and effects. 

In such a situation it was inevitable that a 
science of seeing would eventually be born 
as other sciences have been or will be. It is 
a vast panorama including external physical 
factors, phenomena of the visual sense, physio- 
logical and psychological effects upon the hu- 
man being, and human limitations, abilities 
and achievements. It encompasses controllable 
aids and hindrances to seeing, internal penal- 


ties and rewards to the human seeing-machine, 
characteristics and requirements of perform- 
ance, visual tasks, and eventual efficiency, com- 
fort, welfare, and experience through the ac- 
tivity of seeing. To acquire an adequate con- 
ception of seeing it is necessary to delve 
deeply into the complexities of the visual sense 
and the human being. This means that a 
proper appreciation and understanding of see- 
ing cannot be attained without tracing man 
and the visual sense back beyond the dawn of 
civilization and even of the human race. They 
have their roots deep in the evolution of life 
in the outdoor environment of Nature. Here 
we are not interested in the intricate details 
which make seeing the most subtle and com- 
plex controllable activity of human beings. 
In fact, space permits only a brief philosophi- 
cal presentation of new concepts and knowl- 
edge directed particularly at the places in 
which we live or work for long periods. 
From the viewpoint of quick, certain and 
easy seeing in the home, for example, high 
visibility and comfort are axiomatically im- 
portant. In emphasizing these I am not ig- 
noring the desirability of beautifying our sur- 
roundings. In fact, my own_ researches, 
practices and preachments for a quarter of a 
century are adequate proof of my appreciation 
of and sensibility to the esthetic aspects of 
lighting, decoration, and furnishing. In fact, 
I was among the first to analyze and to dem- 
onstrate the possibilities of modern electric 
light as a medium of expression and [ still 
remain a staunch advocate of light and lighting 
as very vital factors in the embellishment of 
living. However, here I shall leave them for 
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consideration in their proper place which is 
after high visibility and comfort have been 
achieved. Then, and only then, is esthetic 
comfort entitled to consideration in the places 
where we live and work seriously for hours 
daily. The architect should be a blender of 
things which provide adequate shelter, warmth, 
seeing, safety and beauty. Likewise the in- 
terior designer should blend all visible things 
for comfort in its broadest sense. Unfortu- 
nately so-called interior designers have too 
often embellished our surroundings for pic- 
torial comfort rather than for living comfort 
or for the practices of the occupants which 
constitute livability in a complete sense. De- 
sign connotes a blend of all things for the 
highest practical comfort. Therefore, I pre- 
fer to think of capable architects and interior 
decorators as designers, but perhaps the term 
should be reserved for those who qualify in a 
fairly complete manner. 

Artificial lighting affords an unexcelled ex- 
ample of the inadequacy of the architect or 
interior designer of the past as a blender of 
available things for maximal comfort. In fact. 
for many years it revealed a slavishness and 
lack of creative ability on their part. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the age of candles 
was left behind along with other primitive 
practices of hygiene, sanitation and heating 
they persisted in copying fixtures from that 
age for the new age of electricity and _ its 
brilliant light-sources. The result has been 
inadequate light and improper lighting in an 
age of enormous progress in the production 
and control of light. 
who do not employ an interior designer have 
in their homes generally better lighting from 
the viewpoint of ease of seeing, bodily and 
mental comfort, and more insurance against 
the penalties of inadequate light and improper 
lighting, than those who turn over the task 
of blending things to the interior designer. 

The commercial movements for better light- 
ing and the individual lighting advisors that 
advocate certain modern portable lamps are 
serving the cause of visibility and comfort in 


And even today many 


the home better than interior designers gen- 
erally are at the present time. It is a sad 


commentary that the good clients are being 
served poor light and glaring lighting while 
millions of common homes are beginning to 
enjoy something better because the lighting 
business at least provides them with suitable 
foolproof portable lamps. The solution lies 
in a revolution in the thought and practice 
of interior designers. They must not con- 
tinue to over-weigh decoration, embellishment 
or superficial beauty. Certainly the revolution 
in art has provided them an opportunity to 
shake off the shackles of past period styles. 
With no hindrances of this sort the revolu- 
tion which will provide more light and bet- 
ter lighting is largely a matter of recognition 
of the lighting requirements and possibilities 
as revealed by the new concepts and knowl- 
edge embodied in the science of seeing. How- 
ever, such recognition can scarcely be accom- 
plished by one who does not also recognize 
that no interior or any detail of it can be 
appropriate or beautiful if it does not con- 
tribute toward high visibility and comfort of 
the occupants who live or work there for long 
periods. The designer must see the living 
picture, not merely the dead ensemble devoid 
of human beings and their visual tasks. 
Modern civilization was born in the primi- 
tive cave or hut which provided greater safety 
and comfort than outdoors. Thus the con- 
struction of the artificial world began. Enough 
light was admitted at least to barely see to 
perform the primitive tasks. Thus windows 
and near-vision tasks began to replace the 
abundance of light and the distant-vision tasks 
outdoors. The possible penalties of these great 
fundamental changes in seeing and in seeing 
conditions were hidden in that vast realm of 
the unobvious. The practices persisted and 
even became more severe. Now nearly every 
civilized person spends considerable time daily 
in the performance of close visual work under 
an illumination a thousandth of that outdoors 
in the daytime. Here measurements must 
enter for they are without exception the basis 
of incontestable knowledge. Outdoors in the 
sunlight throughout many hours of the day the 
illumination is commonly 5,000 to 10,000 foot- 


candles. In the shade of a tree or building 
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it may be 1,000 footcandles. At a window sill 
indoors it is commonly 100 footcandles. How- 
ever, in the interiors where people live and 
work it is very generally only a few foot- 
candles in the daytime as well as at night. 
No one can adequately view the powerful in- 
fluence of natural environment upon the evolu- 
tion of life without suspecting that modern 
civilization is paying penalties for such an ar- 
bitrary change in seeing tasks and conditions. 

The science of vision which deals chiefly 
with the eyes and visual sense contributed 
little or nothing toward a search for these 
hidden penalties. Eyesight specialists cor- 
rected certain eye-defects with glasses and 
turned the patient back to the half-seeing 
world. Studies of vision deal with thresholds 
or barely seeing; that is, with such determina- 
tions as the smallest size that can be seen or 
the least amount of light necessary to barely 
see to perform a given visual task. The sci- 
ence of seeing was born chiefly in the belief 
that human eyes and human beings are adapted 
for Nature’s light and lighting. New concepts 
were developed. Seeing was assumed to be 
work requiring human energy and done by 
muscles, nerves, organs, body and mind. We 
theorized in this manner many years ago and 
the results of our researches have adequately 
established the validity of these new concepts. 
in general, we introduced in place of barely 
seeing such new objectives as certainty of see- 
ing and particularly easy or easiest seeing. 
The result has been to reveal requirements of 
light and lighting which the interior designer 
must now recognize or be definitely remiss 
in service to human beings. The science of 
seeing and its progeny have swept around the 
world with the result that a lighting con- 
sciousness is being awakened and a tide of 
demand for more light and better lighting is 
rapidly rising. All this means new oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for interior designers. 

Let us briefly glimpse some of the facts 
which tedious researches in seeing have estab- 
lished in the past decade pertaining to light 
and lighting. But first let us divide the light- 
ing problem into its three aspects. They are 

Quantity of light—footcandles 


Quality of light—spectral character and 
color 
Quality of lighting—distribution of light 
and brightness. 
Of these three aspects quantity of light or 
level of illumination appears to be of great- 
est importance at the present time because of 
the enormous difference between the few foot- 
candles indoors and the hundreds and even 
thousands of footcandles outdoors. Noon sun- 
light in the summer time is approximately 
white light. Skylight is bluish white. There 
is some qualitative evidence that white light 
is more acceptable for work purposes than the 
yellowish white light from common. light- 
However, we have no quantitative 
evidence as yet. 

Quality of lighting affects both visibility 
and comfort through the distribution of light 
and brightness in the visual field. These also 
determine the general lighting effect in an 
interior. Obvious glare from bare light- 
sources or parts of fixtures which are too 
bright reduces visibility and produces dis- 
Notwithstanding the revelations of 
measurements and the obviousness of glare 
from bare light-sources and from most 
“period” fixtures, the architect and interior 
decorator for many years have widely vio- 
lated the principles of good lighting by sub- 
stituting brilliant electric light-sources in place 
of candles. Even in socalled “modern” in- 
teriors, high brightnesses and harsh contrasts 
are too common. How anyone possessing the 
sensibility essential to success in interior de- 
sign can justify such violations of comfort 
has been a mystery to me. Certainly esthetic 
comfort is impossible where bodily discomfort 
is produced by glaring brightness and high 
contrasts. The most generous diagnosis I 
have been able to make is that these creators 
of the interiors do not live with them but see 
them pictorially and only momentarily. 

All our researches pertaining to quantity of 
light or footcandles reveal high levels of il- 
lumination as ideal—corresponding to the 
levels of illumination outdoors. For reading, 
which commonly involves black print on white 
paper, every research involving an effect upon 


sources. 


comfort. 
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the human being indicates that an illumination 
above 100 footcandles is ideal. The actual 
illumination for maximal ease of reading fine 
print of a newspaper, for example, is not ex- 
actly known, but from various considerations 
it appears likely to be in the neighborhood 
of 500 footcandles. However, at present this 
is unimportant in a world living and working 
under an average of two or three footcandles, 
particularly when with available acceptable 
equipment it is difficult to obtain 100 foot- 
candles of proper lighting. For sewing on 
dark goods the ideal level of illumination ap- 
pears to be of the order of a few thousand 
footcandles at least. Try viewing or sewing 
with dark thread on dark goods in the full 
sunlight. Perhaps you will be surprised at 
the harmlessness of 5,000 or 9,000 footcandles. 
Our researches on the psychophysiological 
effects of seeing have generally included the 
range from one footcandle to 100 footcandles 
for black print on white paper. We now know 
from extensive tedious researches on many 
subjects having average normal vision that 
(1) the sensitivity of the visual sense in- 
creases beyond 100 footcandles; (2) certain 
eye-muscles are three times as fatigued after 
reading an hour under one footcandle as 
under 100 footcandles; (3) that tenseness or 
useless expenditure of energy due to reading 
decreases as the illumination is increased to 
more than 100 footcandles; (4) that the rate 
of blinking which is a reflex of considerable 
importance is less under 100 footcandles than 
it is under one footcandle; (5) that the 
heart-rate is reduced considerably more be- 
low normal during an hour’s reading under 
one footcandle than under 100 footcandles. 
These and other researches pertaining to 
effects of seeing upon human beings are estab- 
lishing knowledge of ease of seeing and have 
laid a foundation for a science of seeing. 
Space permits only a glimpse of this new 
realm of knowledge upon which specifications 
of light and lighting must be built. Already 
we know that the ideal footcandle-levels for 
performing critical prolonged tasks of seeing, 
such as reading and sewing in the home, 
school and work-world are far beyond those 


attainable with present-day equipment. That 
is why our present recommendations are so 
conservative. Besides it is more practicable 
to progress by reasonable steps from the pres- 
ent levels of barely seeing through those of 
easier seeing before reaching the ideal goal of 
easiest, quickest and most certain seeing. 
Along with these glimpses of new concepts 
and knowledge it is also established that old 
persons require several times more light than 
average adults for the same degree of ease 
of seeing. Also persons with eyes having small 
refractive errors require much more light 
for the same degree of visibility. 


On every hand and in every direction the 
science of seeing is revealing hidden effects 
and the remedies not only in the use of such 
controllable aids to seeing as light and light- 
ing but of all other aids. Years ago we had 
certain qualitative knowledge and experience. 
Meagre as it was, there was sufficient basis for 
condemning common practices of the architect 
and interior designer in the matter of lighting. 
Now we have much quantitative data and have 
opened new vistas in the realm of the unob- 
vious which not only emphasize the correctness 
of the surmises of the past but much more 
urgently demand that the old violations cease. 
And there is being added to the relatively 
feeble, although authoritative, voice of science 
a rapidly increasing demand from the users of 
interiors for serious critical prolonged seeing. 
A seeing consciousness is awakening and with 
it a lighting consciousness. 

All this does not mean restriction of the 
interior designer. It means a challenge to his 
ability. It means greater responsibility. Those 
who do not welcome such a challenge and 
responsibility will be content to remain in the 
ranks of past questionable practice. Those 
who do will be the leaders in design for better 
living and working. There are always in- 
teriors where no serious critical visual work 
is done. In them the designer may range far 
and wide and enjoy employing modern arti- 
ficial light as a primary vitalized medium of 
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expression. But even here a sensibuity tunea 
to the discomfort of extreme brightnesses, 
contrasts and large areas of brightness in the 
visual field is desirable. Even in the home the 
lighting equipment and its control should be 
such that serious critical tasks can be per- 
formed when and where desired and “con- 
versational” light and lighting can be obtained 


INTERIOR DESIGN IN 
NATURAL AND 


OF 


when these are desired. Nothing that goes 
into the home equals artificial light in versa- 
tility. It is essential. Having invaded the 
interior in this role it may provide interest, 
charm, variety because it is a mobile primary 
medium of great power. All this versatility 
may be capitalized without sacrificing comfort 
and high visibility when it is desired. 


TERMS 
ARTIFICIAL 


ILLUMINATION 


BY E. W 


The customary approach to lighting design 
in residential interiors is, first, through the 
provision of daylight. Where possible the 
orientation of the structure with respect to 
the sun’s travel is carefully considered so as 
to have specific rooms with a southern ex- 
posure, others with eastern and western ex- 
posures and so on. Where possible this defi- 
nitely plays a part in the development of 
floor plans. Following this stage of design, 
selections of wall and ceiling coverings, hang- 
ings and upholstery and composite color 
schemes are evolved. These selections are 
made either under daylight or are controlled 
exclusively by daylight. This procedure is 
normal whether the interiors being studied 
have expansive glass areas or whether there 
are no glass areas. The second step in light- 
ing design is that of supplying lighting to 
these same spaces with all phases of the de- 
sign pre-set by daylight considerations. 


COMM™MERY 


Is this logical, is it unreasonable, or is it 
paradoxical? It would appear to be entirely 
logical, for this is the way it is done. Prob- 
ably it is logical because we have not ex- 
pected very much from artificial lighting. 
We accustom ourselves to a great many in- 
hibitions and even discomforts through long 
years of practice and accordingly dull our 
senses to these irritations. However, after 
we take into account the new concept set 
forth by Dr. Luckiesh, and next when we 
start living in interiors that represent at 
least one substantial step toward some of 
the ideals which he describes, we quickly 
realize that artificial lighting need never be 
something that is only tolerated. Possibly 
the expression, tolerated, is out of place 
in this connection, particularly when the ex- 
cellent decorative lighting effects which have 
been created are taken into account. These 
in themselves bestow values which entirely 
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Their growing 
usage and acceptance remove them from the 


merit their full recognition. 


category of the undesirable. If, however, 
we divorce our thinking from the highly deco- 
rative forms of artificial lighting, even though 
these are involved in the following discussion, 
we may be able to clarify the issues involved. 

To those who now live in quarters where 
fuller 
ficial lighting, we find a whole new enthusiasm 
and with the greatest sincerity hundreds have 


recognition has been given to arti- 


had but one complaint, namely, “Why hasn’t 
someone advised me or shown me that mod- 
ern artificial lighting can do so much for my 
home, my family and myself.” 

We have reviewed the logical angle of a 
predominate daylight concept. Is this con- 
cept unreasonable or paradoxical? I shall 
endeavor to show that it is quite unreasonable 
at times, and since it may work extreme hard- 
ships on the lighting designer in the very 
same room in which great efforts have been 
made to get unusual daylight exposures, it 
even becomes paradoxical. 

That we have long been deceived by day- 
light itself is 
For example, decorating materials, and _par- 


worth noting at the outset. 
ticularly wall and ceiling coverings, are near- 
ly always selected at or very near windows 
with the full value of skylight. 
this we may be deceived in two ways: this 
the apparent 
materials whether 
The higher 


In doing 


high level of lighting alters 


color of practically all 
they are painted, printed or dyed. 
the lighting value the less colorful the sur- 
face becomes, and the reverse is true when 
the lighting value decreases. Measurements 
of the lighting values taken in the daytime 
show that a predominate percentage of wall 
and ceiling areas in actual rooms never 
reach but a small percentage of the value 
used when selections of materials are made. 
Hence the whole tone of a room settles to 
values than we visualize 


materially lower 


from the abstract viewing of the materials 
employed. When night comes on, the room 
may settle to still lower values, for our gen- 
eral artificial lighting, is scarcely ever dis- 
tributed in a manner related to that in the 


daytime and the absolute value is less. Day- 
light outdoors and daylight indoors are two 
entirely different things in so far as the level 
of lighting is concerned. Due to wide varia- 
tions that exist in different structures, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to give a ratio be- 
tween the two, but it may be said that ma- 
terials viewed directly at windows excluding 
direct sunlight may easily have a hundred 
times as much light on them. If we introduce 
sunlight, the ratio may go from five hundred 
to one thousand. While not precise, these 
ratios should leave little doubt that daylight 
indoors has an entirely different magnitude 
from that outdoors. When decorating ma- 
terials are examined in cabinets in which in- 
door-daylight values are supplied, room in- 
teriors will retain more closely the vitality 
or the tone that was originally conceived. 
At the same time, the general values will be 
nearly related between day and night. 

At the same time the second difficulty will 
be more fully appreciated. Many dark-toned 
wall and ceiling coverings may 
for a visualization of the second handicap be- 


lose caste, 


comes more specific when materials are ex- 
amined under the conditions set forth. The 
dark 
varying degrees when 
under daylight values. This is easily dem- 
onstrated with two cards, one medium-to-dark- 
neutral gray and the other white. When the 
darker of the two is illuminated to a certain 
value and the white card is illuminated to 
another certain value, the dark card appears 
white. If the dark card reflects ten per cent 
of the light and the white one seventy per 
cent, we need only supply seven times the 
value of illumination to the dark card to 


light-absorbing value of materials is 


disguised in viewed 


have it match the white one. In terms of 
practical design, what significance is there 
in this point? While there is a material dif- 
ference in daylight outdoors and indoors from 
a quantitative standpoint, there is still a 
greater abundance of it generally distributed 
throughout rooms than there is artificial light 
at night. In addition, daylight near the 
windows illuminates areas to a considerably 
higher level than almost anything we find 
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at night. Even with the lower value of day- 
light indoors, there is a relative abundance 
of light, at least to a degree which partially 
offsets the light absorption of dark surfaces. 
Hence just as the gray card with more light 
could be made to appear white, the dark 
interior walls and ceilings can be rendered 
materially lighter than they are at night. 
This room becomes tantalizing to handle un- 
der artificial lighting unless needless amounts 
of power are introduced to offset the light 
losses. Lest this illustration may appear to 
be a pure abstraction through the use of 
medium to dark gray, it is in order to recall 
that the absolute reflecting value of any color 
is the controlling factor. A neutral gray of 
any value may be matched with any color in- 
sofar as its light-reflecting value is concerned. 
Or color through mixture with other colors, 
or the addition of black takes on lower and 
lower reflecting values clear through to black. 
Before passing on, it should be pointed out 
that the light-source is out of doors in the 
daytime. When the windows are reasonably 
adequate, the walls and ceiling, particularly 
the ceiling, plays only a secondary part in 
reflecting light to many parts of the room. 
The light from out of doors simply illuminates 
the room directly. If, for example, the ceiling 
is medium blue, the room may still be effec- 
tively lighted during the day, for very little 
or none of the light entering windows strikes 
the ceiling first. At night the light-sources 
are materially smaller, they are in the room 
itself and the ceiling and walls do play a 
major part in the final effect. The room used 
exclusively in the daytime affords wide lati- 
tudes in tone treatment. This is not the case 
with the others. 


Up to this point the great difference be- 
tween day and night concepts has occupied 
our attention. Daylight may have misguided 
us in some way; nature, however, may be 
analyzed, for she holds many lessons for those 
who study her. The subject of contrast in 
itself deserves our most critical attention. 
Contrast creates or destroys both physiological 
and aesthetic comfort. Low contrasts dull 


an interior, while excessive contrasts defeat 
the aims of every designer. Of course, if the 
bizarre or the theatric is being sought, high 
contrast affords a powerful means to the end. 
Nature keeps her contrasts within reasonable 
bounds in general excepting, of course, the 
contrast that one may experience when view- 
ing the sun or its reflection from water. 
The contrast value existing between the sky 
and the aggregate foliage of trees may be 
eight or ten to one. Brilliant flowers against 
their background foliage would show lesser 
contrasts. Even the contrast between the light 
and shade areas of a building in strong sun- 
light will fall between ten or fifteen to one. 
Indoors these contrasts are also reasonable 
in value in the daytime excepting when shafts 
of sunlight are directly entering the room. 
Most people object to high contrasts as is 
evidenced by the drawing of curtains on the 
east windows of a railroad dining car at 
breakfast. The contrast value between the 
tablecloth and other parts of the car are 
easily several hundred to one, in fact, they 
may be a thousand or more to one. We can, 
of course, find unpleasant contrast ratios in- 
doors during the day, but we also have shades, 
Venetian blinds or awning to eliminate them. 
High contrasts are not prevalent indoors, 
and when they do come into an_ interior 
from over-strong sky or sunlight, we do some- 
thing to subdue them. The actual reflecting 
values of materials ranging from black at a 
few per cent to the best white at possibly 
ninety per cent show us that the possible 
contrasts from the materials under equal 
values of illumination are no greater than 
thirty to one, whereas most designing ar- 
rangements are materially less since we 
seldom see them done in black and white. 

When night comes on, the more usual 
forms of lighting immediately jump the con- 
trasts to values that are way beyond those 
found in the daytime. Period fixtures using 
exposed lamps, and especially crystal fixtures, 
may introduce contrasts up to and beyond 
three thousand to one. Is it any wonder that 
the room takes on unpleasant characteristics? 
Normal sensibilities are offended consid- 
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erably before such contrast values are reached. 
If we are to go by a scale of tolerance rather 
than by a scale of comfort, charm and pleas- 
antness, it is admitted that the acceptable 
daylight contrasts may be materially exceeded. 
When we employ the latter scale, we find that 
contrasts less than, let us say, fifty to one 
are far more in order. As the contrasts are 
reduced to values around twenty to one, we 
further assure lighting satisfaction. Inter- 
estingly enough, rooms having no greater con- 
trasts than these are vital. Also the camera 
has no great difficulty in photographing such 
rooms. While there is no extensive relation- 
ship between the visual sensibilities of indi- 
viduals and the photographic range of film, 
this is, in passing, an interesting coincidence. 

Lighting values have long been estimated 
by the photographer and it is not uncommon 
for him to make several exposures of the 
same room so as to be sure that out of the 
group there will be one negative from which 
he can make prints that are satisfactory. 

In considering the lighting design of a 
room, we may do some final adjusting when 
When, however, the 
lighting is a part of the structure, we may 
not recast our work as simply as the pho- 
tographer. The inability of our visual senses 
to appraise illumination levels has long con- 
founded the photographer, and in particular 
the amateur. The well-equipped amateur 
carries a light-measuring instrument today. 
Even with the great lighting and _photo- 


the room is complete. 


graphic experience of our leading motion- 
picture photographers it is not uncommon to 
find measurements of lighting values being 
taken before these men start. It is through 
measurements that we come to know things, 
especially those which in themselves are not 
obvious. The interior designer will likewise 
find his abilities with lighting greatly en- 
larged when he makes measurements of both 
natural and artificial lighting. 

Throughout the ages light sources have 
been low in power and there was little that 
could be done about artificial lighting ex- 
cept to dispel darkness. Where the highest 
values of lighting were desired it was neces- 


sary to bring the light source as close as 
possible to the object to be viewed and even 
then the individual was poorly served from 
a quantitative basis. All of this has changed, 
for the light sources today have power, and 
when properly handled, we have opportunities 
to excel the usual daylighting in interiors. 
The distribution of artificial light will not 
necessarily be the same as daylight, but it 
will serve our needs far more effectively in a 
number of instances. To illustrate, a living 
room has a sofa along a wall which parallels 
the wall containing three principal windows. 
Seated in a chair on the window side of a 
room a person might find the light on a 
book or newspaper to measure twenty foot- 
candles. Another person seated on the dav- 
enport would find less than one footcandle 
at the same time. A casual examination will 
show a difference, but a meter for measuring 
the effect will leave no question about it. 
This is merely mentioned to illustrate that 
a daylight distribution of this kind does not 
have superior merit. Actually it is possible 
to simulate daylight distributions of lighting 
with artificial lighting; however, in a great 
majority of cases there should be some very 
outstanding reasons for doing so, since the 
technique involved along with its costs do 
not warrant the accomplishment. This is not 
the case where the effect is merely desired. 
Where, however, the effect is to be carried 
to the point where effective illumination 
values are to be secured throughout a room, 
we may better apply our thinking in other 
directions at this time. 


Our developments with artificial lighting 
are in a large measure controlled by the fact 
that the sources of illumination are in the 
room itself. To this extent the effects will 
be different from daylight, but the effective- 
ness need never be sacrificed. The control- 
lability of artificial lighting is unique. 

The carefully considered scheme of in- 
terior design finally complements or _ is 
appropriate for the personalities and activi- 
ties of the individuals for whom it is created. 
We feel it is natural that glamorous motion- 
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picture stars should surround themselves with 
rather exotic homes, while the university 
professor is to be found in a subdued if not 
bookish interior. The rugs, carpets, cur- 
tains, wallpapers and colors are keyed to the 
type of individual. With them we may pro- 
duce gayness, frivolity, simplicity, dignity, 
youth or age. Again the design is attuned to 
daylight. What happens at night? That 
depends upon the choice of lighting arrange- 
ments. The formal, glittering, crystal fix- 
ture with its hard and scintillating rays goes 
well in formal rooms for formal entertaining, 
where lustrous evening gowns and jewels are 
worn. Youth can stand this type of lighting, 
but it is seldom flattering to age. The man 
that comes home for relaxation will find it 
difficult to do so in rooms of this kind. 
Every lamp, fixture and lighting element 
deserves consideration in terms of its effect 
upon the individual, both for himself and 
You can have anything 
you choose, but in making your choice it 
is well to remember that the subtle powers 
of light may undo your most carefully laid 
plans. Remember that in your hopes of 
creating effects and moods that the lighting 


as others see him. 


more than anything else determines your suc- 
cess. It may overpower your scheme if you 
use it without restraint, or it may be handled 
so timidly that it may render an otherwise 
pleasant room negligible in effect. Just as 
comfort, simplicity and plainness go hand in 
hand with good taste, so should the first ef- 
forts of the interior designer go with light- 
ing, that is, until such time as this medium 
is as well in hand as the other decorating 
and furnishings mediums. Lighting, to be 
in harmony, must be appraised from the es- 
tablished consideration of function as_ well 
as that of appropriateness. 

The functional characteristics of modern 
lighting have been well set forth by Dr. M. 
Luckiesh. Up until the time these charac- 
teristics have been set forth, lighting design 
There will al- 


ways be rooms in which this is true, but 


was largely impressionistic. 


the occupancy of our living spaces is_be- 
coming such that we can no longer think 


in that limited way if we are to serve. Mod- 
ern lighting must serve our eyes; it must 
be designed to provide adequate amounts of 
light for such close visual work as reading, 
sewing and studying; and it must be designed 
to provide this adequacy so that charm may 
be a component part of the evening appear- 
ance of every room. 


We need no longer guess about the quan- 
titative side of the problem, for there are 
light-measuring instruments smaller than a 
pack of cigarettes for doing the work. At 
the same time there are tables of illumina- 
tion values which can guide you. The table 
is supplied for convenience. For those who 
have not made the measurements, which are 
so enlightening, a quick realization of the 
inadequacy of nearly all of our artificial 
lighting and even much of our daylighting 
will follow once they are made. To the 
uninitiated the response may be that they 
like soft, low light. It might better be said 
that they like soft light because few in- 
dividuals shun daylight—‘What is so rare 
as a day in June?” Such reluctance as ex- 
ists is born from experience with harsh, high- 
contrast lighting. That is to be avoided for 
reasons set forth previously. Adequacy of 
lighting in terms of the present minimum- 
recommended standards means when properly 
done softer lighting than we have had be- 
fore, for it is very plain that we cannot im- 
prove lighting by increasing contrasts, they 
are usually too high now. In this discussion 
an attempt has been made to clarify issues, 
which it is believed have led much thinking 
astray. Further discussion would logically 
deal with the specific handling of problems 
so as to illustrate some of these factors at 
work. Neither time nor space permits. 

That there should be a definite urge to 
create interiors having both day and night 
interiors of equal effectiveness may be drawn 
from one single fact. It is at night that we 
find the most people using a house or an 
apartment. This is the first fact in gauging 
the importance of lighting. The wife or 
mother is the chief occupant by day. After 
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infant age, the children are off to school 
or out at play during many of the daylight 
hours. The chief support of the family is off 
at business. During many months the real 
living or occupancy of the full family be- 
gins just before or after dark for five days 
of the week. It is for this use of the home 
or apartment that the power and charm of 
lighting should be utilized. 


RECOMMENDED LIGHTING INTENSI- 
TIES FOR THE HOME 
Footcandles 
Reading 
Prolonged 
type 
Ordinary reading 


periods with fine 


Sewing 
Fine needlework on dark goods 100 or more 
Prolonged average sewing 50—100 
Prolonged 
goods 
Ordinary sewing on light goods 
Writing (ordinary) 
Card playing 
Children’s study table 
Dining room (when used for or- 
dinary reading or writing)... 
Bedroom 
General 2—5 
Bed light 10—20 
Dresser, vanity and dressing 


sewing on 

20—50 

10—20 

10—20 
5—10 

20—50 


10—20 


table mirrors 


(Approved, Illuminating Engineering Society) 


DESIGN FOR LIGHT 


BY BASSETT JONES 


The correct relation between illumination 
and design is essentially a matter of apprecia- 
tion. The exact sciences and engineering 
have no place in the problem other than 
they have in the working out of the design 
itself. Science and engineering may provide 
the materials and specify the practical use of 
such materials both for the design and for 
the illumination of the design. Both may have 
a hand in determining how both kinds of 
materials should be assembled and used. But 
neither can dictate the character of the de- 
sign itself nor how it should appear to the 
eye. Questions of taste are beyond the scope 
of techniques, which are the means not the 
end. Therefore the illuminating engineer who 
approaches such problems with an eye for 
technicalities, his mind full of rigid notions 
about watts-per-square-foot, lumens, foot-can- 
dles, millilamberts, and all the rest of the 


technical jargon, never gets to the crux of 
his problem. If he thinks in terms of such 
things his actions, which always tend to em- 
body not only what, but how, one _ thinks, 
will lead to no more than a physical illustra- 
tion of what he means by the concepts he has 
in his mind. The result looks that way. It 
has that hard character of precision, of ex- 
actitudes—it has the appearance of watts, per 
square foot and of lumens. 

By this I do not mean to say that the so- 
called illuminating engineer should not bother 
his head about these things. Indeed he must, 
and very freely. He must be as familiar with 
the tools of his trade as is the painter with 
brushes and pigments, as is the musician with 
his instrument. But like both the painter and 
the musician he must be able to rise above 
his tools. He must be so skilled in their 
use that they become but the instinctive limi- 
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tations within which he works, and within 
which his imagination is free. 

That problem is to picture the design he 
is to light as seen in all its significance be- 
yond the mere materials of which it is fash- 
ioned, and through the use of light make that 
significance understandable. 

The illuminator must be able to grasp the 
designer’s meaning that cannot be expressed 
by a mere use of words and with light make 
that meaning clear. He must be able to 
make the designer’s problem his own. 

When lighting touches design it becomes an 
art, neither a science nor engineering, and 
the illuminator who either does not, or can- 
not, look upon it so, will remain, what, in 
point of fact he then is, a worker in lumens 
and foot-candles. 

But on the other side, the designer, too, 
must learn to understand the limitations 
of the lighting tools. So to speak, he must 
know enough about instruments of lighting so 
that he does not write music which cannot 
be played within their range of tone and key. 
Too many times I have seen rendered on paper 
a design that by no stretch of the practical 
imagination could be made to so appear in 
actuality. It could be lighted only by the 
luminous untrameled imagination of the man 
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who so carefully arranged the lines and colors. 
Of one such I asked “from where in the 
world comes the physical light that makes you 
see it so?” Of another I once queried as to 
whence he expected to get materials, and how 
light them, so that something even approxi- 
mating what he had shown could be built and 
seen. Alas, I found he took me for some 
necromancer who created all with light! 

So here, you see, is a field in which he who 
bases his design on light and he who uses 
light must work together. Each must learn the 
other’s problem, and seek a common solution. 
There is no other way. 

I think you will get the importance of this 
statement that all designs are based on light— 
the actual light which, alone, makes them 
visible when embodied in marble, stone, wood, 
metals, cement, clay, glass, textiles. Yet, all 
we see are shades and high-lights, colors; 
nothing else. Only through a literal transla- 
tion of the design into terms of these by 
light, can the meaning of that design remain 
unaltered. Therefore when you set about de- 
signing see to it that you design for light, 
that you know whence and how that light 
comes, and that it is more than an inner 
light generated only by the imagination, not 
by whirling turbines within their casings. 


FORMS FOR MODERN 


DECORATIVE TREATMENTS 


BY RICHARD 


Duwies the past few years the methods 


of interior lighting have undergone some ex- 
tensive changes. Today it is generally con- 
ceded that the planning of the illumination 
must be considered at the same time, and 
as a part of, the decorative treatment. With 
the latest decorative Modern treatments, 
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lighting—in order to conform with interior 
design—has assumed many extraordinary new 
aspects. Into this category fall certain so- 
called “built-in” luminaires which have been 
introduced within the past couple of years; 

Fundamental Considerations. It might be 
well to consider here some of the funda- 
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Ceiling 





Schematic section across 


mental requirements of built-in lighting units, 
before pointing out some of the specific ex- 
amples of the manner in which this form 
applied: 


of lighting has been successfully 


First: Built-in lighting units form so vital 
a part of the architectural and decorative 


treatment, both interior and exterior, that it 


is quite obvious that the necessary provi- 
sions to obtain the essential lighting effects 
must be incorporated in the definitive design 
of the buildings and should not be attempted 
as an afterthought, if the very best results 
Second: The designer 
illuminating effect for 


the form and 


are to be achieved. 
should specify the 
which he is striving; that is, 
size of the luminous elements, also whether 
the light 
distribution, as well as such factors as color, 
Third: Built-in light- 
ing is not only bound together with the deco- 
rative treatment, but it is also bound up with 
the electrical and 


is to have a uniform or graded 


intensity, and form. 


mechanical 
Many a lighting installation has had to be 


equipment. 


entirely changed or sometimes even abandoned 
because of the impossibility of providing, 
during the final stages of construction of the 


building, the necessary space or the electrical 


short axis of 


outlets and feeders. Fourth: Careful con- 
sideration must be given to the performance 
characteristics and the design limitations of 
all the lighting units used, so that they per- 
instance the duty 


form in each for which 


they are intended. This usually requires 
extensive detail drawings and specifications. 
There are innumerable types of modern 


built-in lighting, such as cove lighting, panel 
lighting, luminous niches and _ boxes, ete. 
Information concerning these has been gath- 
ered together in concrete form and is available 
at many of the public utility companies and 
larger manufacturers. 

The application, however, of any particular 
form of built-in lighting or combinations of 
various forms of lighting is a subject which 
requires the utmost care and thought. Quite 
frequently a suitable amount of illumination 
can be obtained by the use of an indirectly 
lighted cove of the proper design and pro- 
portions. Yet often, if not skillfully combined 
with form of lighting, the il- 
lumination is distributed in a manner which 
is flat and uninteresting. Again, the opposite 
system is sometimes used; that is, a form 
of direct illumination which may result, par- 


some direct 
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dining room, Boardwalk Cafe, Jones Bea 
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Jones Beach, showing details of lighting in center cove and 


ticularly in a deeply colored interior, in a 
glaring installation with harsh, hard  shad- 
ows. While it is recognized that a certain 
amount of shadow is necessary in order to 
take full advantage of our visual equipment, 
this shadow should be soft and harmonious. 
Generally speaking, a superior effect is ob- 
tained by the combination of both indirect 
light and a certain amount of direct light, the 
one to supplement the other in producing the 
final result. In this case, the indirect light is 
kept to a relatively low brightness, contribut- 
ing enough light within the room to soften 
the shadows. The direct lighting units are 
then applied to the specific areas which are 
to be illuminated. 

Types and Applications. With such units 
it is most important that the brightness of 
the source be kept to a minimum so 
as to blend in with the general light of 
the room. These units are sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Down Lights” and, while they 
take different forms, always employ the prin- 
ciple of light ray control, so that practically 
all of the light is held within certain limits 
and very little, if any, of the light is per- 
mitted to escape at those angles which come 
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under the normal view of the observer. 
In any case, it is obvious that a_ re- 
duction of the candle power in the direc- 
tion of the eye will tend to reduce glare 
and make the luminaire more comfortable to 
the eyes. These direct lighting units are more 
and more finding their way not only into 
concealed portions of the room, but are being 
specially designed as the functional element 
within decorative lighting fixtures. They can 
be directed to furnish the subtle touches of 
illumination which make or break the deco- 
rative effect and, if properly designed, should 
be unnoticed in the room or at least form 
a part of the decorative treatment. 

For instance, I was recently called upon 
by a client to design the lighting of a 
Colonial dining room. The client insisted 
upon having four candles at the table, the 
effectiveness of which idea I heartily ap- 
proved, but I was not so enthusiastic about 
its practicality, from an illumination point 
of view. Three walls of this room were 
covered with lovely antique murals; the fourth 
wall consisted almost entirely of Georgian 
windows. The problem was to bring out the 
beauty and effectiveness of the murals, as 





well as to furnish sufficient illumination on 
the dining room table without encroaching 
upon the subdued romantic effect of the four 
candles. To light the murals, a number of 
pin point projectors were designed and _ in- 
stalled above the ceiling, projecting the light 
inconspicuously through a molding running 
entirely around the ceiling approximately eigh- 
teen inches out from the wall; thus prac- 
tically obscuring the source of light, which 
was entirely confined to the area of the murals. 
The angle at which this light was applied to 
the murals emphasized their exquisite color- 
ing and details, but was too steep to bring 
out the unusual texture, and therefore a cer- 
tain amount of supplementary lighting from 
a different direction was necessary to achieve 
the desired effect. A center fixture was there- 
fore designed, projecting two inches below 
the ceiling, the function of which was to be 
decorative and to furnish a necessary general 
light in the direction of the murals, as well 
as a low intensity of light downward gen- 
erally confined to the contour of the table. 
In addition, a small amount of general light- 
ing was furnished by means of two lumiline 
strips concealed behind the curtains at the 
windows, as well as by two decorative side 
wall fixtures, one at each side of the win- 
dows. This combination of both direct and 
indirect lighting proved very effective, without 
appearing as an obvious attempt to deliber- 
ately accomplish what it actually did. 

Several types of direct lighting were em- 
ployed for lighting the murals. One was the 
multi-lens projector with extremely sharp light 
cut-off, such as is obtained with a moving 
picture projector. A second type used for 
bringing out the texture of the murals em- 
ploys the prismatic control lens—otherwise 
called “Controlens”. These “Controlenses” 
were concealed behind a multi-louvered deco- 
rative center fixture, the louveres being care- 
fully designed to control the sight line, as 
well as to contribute to the decorative scheme 
of the room. 

Jones Beach Boardwalk Cafe. As an ex- 
ample of how many varied forms of lighting 
can be brought harmoniously into one dis- 


tinctive entity, and also to demonstrate the 
importance of working out the illumination 
along with the architecture and decoration, 
I would like to bring to your attention the 
lighting at the Boardwalk Cafe at Jones 
Beach. I chose this installation particularly 
because it features many new ideas in light- 
ing and equipment, and I shall attempt to 
explain to you some of the technical prob- 
lems involved, as well as the various types 
of equipment that were used and the rea- 
sons for using them. This installation com- 
bines cove lighting, cross lighting, down light- 
ing, shadow box lighting, fluorescent lighting 
and decorative fixtures, all in one room. 


The varied program of night attractions 
has drawn huge crowds to Jones Beach and 
has created a need for a place to dine and 
dance during the evening. The Boardwalk 
Cafe, therefore, was designed primarily for 
that purpose. To keep in step with the es- 
tablished modern and ingenious development 
of the park, it was decided that this new 
building should give the public the _besi 
that could be obtained in architecture, deco- 
rative ‘design and engineering, and therefore 
color and illumination must be the keynote. 

This building, shown in general plan, 
is approximately 150 x 150 feet in size, and 
is one story in height, of solid sandstone, 
limestone and brick. It has a tower which 
features solid glass brick illuminated from 
the interior by strip lights using 10-watt 
lamps on 9-inch centers, and continuous 
aluminum troughs for reflectors. This pro- 
duces an effect of vertical sea green bands 
of light as viewed from the boardwalk. 

In the northwest corner of the building, as 
shown on the plan, there is an Outdoor 
Garden with a terrazzo dance floor. The 
table area is illuminated with indirect light- 
ing fixtures built into the head of the table 
umbrellas. This creates a transparent color 
effect showing the colors of the umbrellas. 
The dance floor is illuminated by means of 
four 2,000-watt, wide-angle projectors. A 
sharp cut-off is provided for confining the 
illumination to the floor area. 
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General Considerations of Dining Room 
Lighting. In the original design of the din- 
ing room, it was decided to have a central- 
ized dance floor area with tables spaced com- 
fortably around the perimeter, and an ele- 
vated orchestra platform at one end of the 
dance floor. At the opposite end, a bar was 
to be built into the wall, with cocktail booths 
conveniently arranged in a semi-circle behind 
the bar. Careful consideration was given to 
a spacious entrance foyer with attractice pow- 
der and lounge rooms adjacent. 

In the preliminary consideration of the 
lighting plans by the interior designers and 
engineers it was agreed that the atmosphere 
of the dining room should be created by an 
indirect illumination such as obtained through 
coves lighted from concealed sources in four 
colors, so that all colors and combinations 
could be obtained. In addition there was to 
be a sufficient amount of unmodified lighting 
over the table area at all times for the con- 
venience of the seated guests. The orchestra 


Example of wall luminaires arranged in series 
to produce a pattern of light and shadow. 
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platform, as well as the bar, were to be given 
a special lighting treatment to emphasize 
these as points of interest. 

Preliminary Studies. From the first studies 
for the proposed cove it was recognized that 
the restricted maximum ceiling height of 17 
feet, with floor dimensions of 80 x 100 feet, 
imposed a serious sight line condition for 
any form of cove lighting. The original plan 
called for a flat ceiling with a continuous 
cove-lighting strip around the perimeter of 
the dance floor. The sight line conditions 
required this cove to be placed approximately 
4 feet from the ceiling. Studies showed that 
this system was impractical in considering 
its purpose; that is, to produce an even il- 
lumination on the ceiling surface. 

This, however, did not deter the interior 
designers and engineers who refused to con- 
sider the proposals that were made to break 
up the ceiling into a large number of smaller 
coves or to use indirect lighting fixtures or 
other form of direct illumination. 











Central Cove. Considering again the idea 
of a centralized indirect cove, the dimensions 
of an ideal cove from an illumination stand- 
point were established as follows: The struc- 
tural conditions of columns and trusses limited 
the size of the cove, and the maximum prac- 
tical size was selected to come within the col- 
umns. Due to the location of 4-foot deep trusses 
spanning the columns across the short axis 
of the room, a single large elliptical cove 
could not be used. The limited roof height 
of 17 feet limited the pitch. It was evident 
that a single small cove could be fitted in 
between the two main trusses and for perfect 
proportions of depth to maximum diameter, 
it was necessary to raise the roof 11 inches. 
It should be noted that at this stage, while 
the revised design was being worked out, 
the building was under construction and the 
structural steel was already in place. This 
limited any space changes, at the most, to 
moving a beam. The raising of the roof to 
get the upper cove to correct proportions in- 
volved the readjustment of but one beam. 
The size of this cove, however, was small 
compared to the dimensions of the room, so 
that if such a center cove were to be used 
there should be provided a supplementary or 
outer cove to carry out the architectural and 
lighting effect. 

Supplementary Cove Consideration. A hori- 
zontal supplementary cove was soon discarded. 
not only from an illuminating standpoint, but 
also architecturally. It appeared very desirable 
at this point to provide a sloping supplementary 
ceiling if some means might be found to 
uniformly illuminate this area and overcome 
An entirely new 
and radically different system of lighting from 
the conventional cove lighting strips would 


the sight line conditions. 


have to be developed in order to conform 
to such a requirement. And so the possi- 
bility of crosslighting was developed—that is, 
to illuminate from a concealed source the 
diametrically opposite portion of the ceiling 
from which the light source is mounted. 
Such a system called for exacting con- 
trol of the light rays so that there would 
be absolutely no spill-light below the hori- 


zontal or above the top edge of the sloped 
ceiling into the central cove. There would 
have to be bands of light with sharp line 
cut-offs terminating at the upper and lower 
limits of the sloped ceiling and emanating 
from an extremely small opening. Moreover, 
horizontal distribution of these bands of light 
must necessarily blend evenly around the en- 
tire surface of this sloped ceiling. 

Lighting Tests. These precise require- 
ments could best be worked out by the build- 
ing of a full-size scale model of a section 
of the room. This model was built of pressed 
wood in a building at Jones Beach. It was 
painted and decorated in accordance with the 
decorative scheme. 

The central cove of the model was most 
efficiently lighted by conventional cove re- 
flectors. The sloped ceiling, however, re- 
quired a new design of a special highly- 
efficient projector unit. This unit employed 
a deep ellipitcal reflector, focusing shutter, 
blending shutter and lens combination. 

The results obtained from preliminary tests 
were most convincing, not only from an il- 
luminating point of view but artistically as 
well. The effect of the lighting on the slopea 
ceiling was quite mysterious without any ap- 
parent source; still, the intensity and tone 
could be matched to the illumination of the 
central cove. The possibility of color com- 
binations in one cove and complementary 
combinations of color in the other cove pro- 
vided unlimited color lighting effects. 

Details of Cove Lighting Over Dance 
Floor. The results and data from preliminary 
demonstrations and tests on the center and 
supplementary coves were used in deciding 
such factors as the spacing of units, watt- 
ages, horizontal and vertical spreads, and 
mounting arrangements. The plans and light- 
ing specifications were than drawn up in- 
corporating the types of equipment developed 
by these tests. 

The center cove is illuminated by reflector 
units spaced 6 inches on center and divided 
into 4 colors. Each reflector is equipped with 
a natural colored glass roundel. The colors 
chosen were white, red, green, and blue and 


a 
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General plan of Boardwalk Cafe, Jones Beach, showing scheme of lighting and 


layout of tables. 


shield 


the roundels and a flat black band painted 


the use of a continuous metal over 
on the cove surface eliminates all scalloping 


and hilations, resulting in a smooth, uniform, 
highly diffused illumination. 
The illuminated 


by special units spaced approximately 2 feet 


supplementary cove is 


on centers around the entire perimeter of 
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Morgan, Hamel & Engelken, Consulting Lighting Engineers. 


They are divided into four colors, 
amber, red, 


the cove. 
green, and blue which colors are 
obtained by the use of natural colored glass 
slides mounted in slide grooves on the front 
These units were optically de- 


project their light output 


of the unit. 
signed so as to 


through a continuous aperture around the 


perimeter of the cove; which aperture is only 
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2 inches high, a most exacting condition. The 


various shutters with the lens combination and 
the reflector permit the light to be patterned 
and sharply projected to come within the 
upper and lower limits of the sloped ceiling. 

Table Area Illumination. The proportions 
of the center and the supplementary coves 
provide a ceiling over the table area 11 feet 
high and varying from 15 feet to 30 feet 
in width from the edge of the supplementary 
The wall surface 
is entirely composed of full-length windows 


cove to the building wall. 


with the exception of pilasters spaced ap- 
proximately 13 feet on centers. It was gen- 
erally conceded by consultants that even il- 
lumination of the flat ceiling could not be 
accomplished by the use of indirect fixtures 
on the pilasters. 

A new study therefore was made for the 
light treatment of this area, resulting in a 
system of lighting entirely new and novel 
for this purpose. In keeping with the gen- 
eral conception of the room, it was decided 
to create the illusion of indirect illumination 
Indirect fixtures on the 
pilasters were found to be effective for de- 


from the ceiling. 


General view of cove lighting over dance floor and down lights over table area. 
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veloping this illusion, but the actual illumi- 
nation for the tables is from sources overhead. 

To be most effective it was desirable from 
a decorative point of view to keep the source 
of illumination as inconspicuous as possible. 
The conventional flush-type ceiling fixtures 
would defeat this purpose, and therefore the 
down-light principle was selected. 

Indirect Side Wall Luminaires. All the 
lighting equipment discussed up to this point 
is concealed from view and _ strictly fune- 
tional in character. The wall units, however, 
were designed to be in decorative harmony 
with the general room treatment, forming part 
of the ornamentation by day as well as by 
night. The luminaires are not only pleasing 
in appearance but also unusually functional 
for such equipment. 

These units were constructed in the manner 
of a shadow box using a concentrated fila- 
ment lamp and with an arrangement of crystal 
decoration over the opening, such as to pro- 
ject a decorative design on the ceiling. In 
keeping with the marine architecture the deco- 
ration was developed so that the projections 
resemble a ship’s wheel, directly above the 
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fixture. The outer edge of the fixture was 
fluted, producing at the extremities of the 
light beam the effect of an ocean wave. 

Dance Lights. Four groups of four projec- 
tors arranged in four colors are located in 
the lower edge of the supplementary cove. 
These useful units illuminate the dance floor 
area with an evenly-distributed, sharply de- 
fined light without interfering with tables set 
around the edge of the dance floor. 

Orchestra Lights. Six projectors are di- 
rected to the orchestra platform, permitting 
changes in four colors as well as spotting the 
orchestra leader and star performer. The 
light beams from these units are projected 
through plaster rings located on the hidden 
portion of the central cove. 

Iridescent Bar. The bar has unique light- 
ing. Eleven downlights over the bar provide 
a high level direct illumination. In addition, 
each of the eleven cocktail booths has a 
reflector equipped with a prismatic diffusing 
lens located approximately three feet from 
the wall and directed to the ceiling. 100- 
watt daylight lamps provide indirect light 
without any evident source. 

The central feature of the bar area is the 
back bar. Constructed almost entirely of 
glass, it well deserves the name of “Iridescent 
Bar”. It is illuminated by one hundred 25- 
watt lamps and a mercury arc ultraviolet tube 
52 inches long built in a U shape. The in- 
candescent lamps are divided into four colors 
through the medium of color caps. Each 
color is wired to a cycle dimmer which also 
controls the on and off position of the ultra- 
violet tube and dims the bar downlights and 
cocktail booth lights. The cycle dimmer 
carries the bar through a 34-minute cycle 
from red through orange, yeilow, green, blue 
and ultraviolet. At the end of the blue 
cycle the ultraviolet comes on and, simul- 
taneously, the downlights and the cocktail 
booth lights are dimmed. 

Fluorescent glassware stacked in a decora- 
tive pattern on the bar fluoresces brilliantly 
in a mysterious greenish yellow light during 
the ultraviolet cycle. 

Entrance Foyer. A continuous cove around 


the foyer provides a soft indirect light on 
the ceiling. This cove is illuminated with day- 
light blue lamps, each provided with an 
aluminum reflector and a glass roundel. The 
color effect of this cove enhances the blue- 
gray walls and the darker blue decorations. 
The passage between the entrance foyer and 
the dining room has a 4-foot diameter shallow 
dome built into the ceiling. This is lighted 
by a circular cove strip of daylight blue 
lamps, and gives an even, highly diffused il- 
lumination around the edge of the ceiling. 

Powder Room. This room is illuminated 
by ornamental ceiling lighting fixtures. One 
of these is a flush type, built in the form 
of a continuous strip with Lumiline lamps be- 
hind corrugated decorative glass tubes. The 
other fixture is a surface type built over the 
ventilating register. It has Lumiline lamps 
behind decorative glass tubes arranged in a 
semi-cylindrical mass. 

Decorative Treatment. Under the _ guid- 
ance of the architect, Mr. F. L. Gregory, a 
most attractive color scheme was adopted. 
The side walls are in shades of blue, from 
the blue-gray of the sky to the blue-green 
of the breaking crest of a wave on the ocean, 
with touches of darker blue so often asso- 
ciated with Maxfield Parrish. This is set off 
by silver trimming scarcely noticeable, yet 
necessary to reflect the delicate color tint 
of the cove lights at night. The wall meets 
the deep red terrazzo floor through numidian 
sanguine marble. The furniture is a rich 
red mahogany in contrast to the light blue 
wall and deep blue venetian blinds. All 
this blends into a soft cool room by day, 
and a galaxy of rainbow colors by night 
when supplemented by the lighting effects. 
Every detail was thoroughly thought out from 
the standpoint of colored light, even to the 
menu covers and the color of the waiters’ 
uniforms. 

In conclusion I might say that the problems 
of the illuminating engineer are the prob- 
lems of the interior designer. It is only 
through cooperation that a wider dissemina- 
tion of productive ideas will develop and 
advance the art of interior designing. 
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NEW LIGHT 


BY OSCAR 


New light sources have been arriving so 
constantly via the research laboratories that 
it is littke wonder that the general reaction 
of the interior designer toward them is very 
a call 


similar to his reaction towards 


he 


upon 
his dentist: knows he should take more 
interest in the matter, but just never seems 
get around to doing it! the 
fact that light today can be made such an 
important decorative element in any design, 
as well as being essential in most interiors 
for illumination, should suggest that the mat- 
ter of becoming more familiar with modern 


to However, 


light sources must not be neglected much 
longer by the interior designer, if he is to 
keep abreast of what is available for his use. 
It is perhaps of little moment that at present 
over 1,000 different types of lamps are avail- 
able, with only 200 of these types regularly 
used by designers, but this fact is noteworthy 
as evidence that modern light sources are 
flexible mediums of decoration which can be 
moulded into light patterns of many forms, 
and colers in interiors. 

New Light Sources Are of Two Types. The 
new light sources may be divided into two 
the basis of the manner 
There are 


separate groups on 
in which the light is produced. 
the incandescent sources of light, where a 
metal is heated by the passage of an electric 
current through it until it glows brilliantly. 
The metal used is at present tungsten, which 
can be heated to temperatures almost half the 
color temperature of the sun before melting. 
Developed and improved as it is today, the 
modern incandescent lamp, in a bulb filled 
with argon small amounts 
of nitrogen, is just about six times as efficient 
as the first carbon filament lamp in an evacu- 


gas, mixed with 


ated glass bulb, and incidentally costs about 
1/10 as much, in addition to being available 
in so many different sizes and shapes. 
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Based on an entirely different electrical 
principle are the other new light sources, 
very new. In these lamps an electrical cur- 
rent is discharged through a gas, thereby 
causing the gas to glow with its characteristic 
color, or colors, as the case may be. 

For instance, the old long tube Cooper- 
Hewitt lamp is of this type, with the dis- 
charge taking place in mercury vapor of low 
pressure. The color of the light was a strange 
mixture of blue, green, and yellow, which 
is the characteristic color of mercury vapor 
when it glows. The new gaseous lamps may 
produce different colors of light due to the 
different gases used, but all operate on this 
the 
discharge may be brought about in varying 
They have been so perfected too that 
unthought of five 
All gaseous 


same electrical principle, even though 


ways. 
light 
years ago have been achieved. 
lamps must have a small transformer or some 
other type of current control device in their 
circuits, and space must be provided for their 


efficiencies almost 


Certainly, as the newest light 
in- 
vestigated for possible application by the in- 
terior designer, who must combine good taste 
and efficiency with novelty and unusualness. 

Introducing the Incandescent Lamp. It 
seems that the first thing every one wants to 
know about any lamp is,—how long will it 
last? As a matter of fact, however, long life 
in an incandescent iamp is really no indica- 
tion of a good lamp nor an inexpensive one. 
Lamps can be manufactured to last most any 
length of time, but in doing so the efficiency 
of the lamp, which largely governs how much 
light you receive for your money, varies in 
the opposite direction. For instance, long life 
means low efficiency—short life means high 
efficiency. Nature, not man, made this rule, 
for tungsten, the hardest of all metals, has 


concealment. 
sources available, they should be well 
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this characteristic. The economical life is 
one where these two opposing characteristics 
have been so adjusted, in view of the cost of 
current and lamp price, that the greatest 
amount of light for the money expended is 
obtained and for average conditicns is less 
than 500 hours. The designed life of lamps 
today, exceeds this economical ideal and for 
most lamps for general use, is 1,000 hours, 
with the exception of the standard 75 watt, 
100, 150, 200, and 300 watt lamps, which are 
now designed with an average life of 750 
hours. This shorter life in these lamps is 
justified for it increases their light output 
to a point where there is a definite reduction 
in the cost of illumination. Beware of the 
man who sells a lamp that lasts twice as long 
and gives the same amount of light. There 
just “ain’t any such animal” yet! 

Bulb Shapes and Designations. Then, after 
satisfying their curiosity about “how long a 
lamp will burn,” it is natural, perhaps, to 
turn to the physical appearance of the lamp 
for a brief investigation of its many bulb 
shapes. As a matter of record, it is wise to 
call attention that even though the general 
public speaks of a lamp as a “bulb,” the 
bulb is only a part of the lamp and it is cor- 
rect to speak of “lamps,” not “bulbs,” when 
referring to it even though no lighting fixture 
is attached. Almost at once, it is quite no- 
ticeable that some lamps are round, some 
long, some short, others shaped like a pear, 
and quite a few shaped like a long tube. 
(See Chart I) It requires no stretch of 
imagination to understand why this should 
he, since it is quite evident that these shapes 
have resulted from the efforts of the lamp de- 
signers to meet modern lighting require- 
ments. The great variety of sizes or wattages 
in each shape is merely further evidence that 
flexibility in lighting design is no longer 
hampered by lamps that “won’t fit.” In Chart 
I are shown not only the usual bulb shapes 
but also the proper letter to use in designat- 
ing each. For instance, suppose a lamp is 
listed in some publication as a_ T-6-1/2. 
Referring to Chart I it is evident that 
“T” refers to a lamp shaped like a tube, 


while “G” refers to a round or globular 
shaped bulb, and so on. The new lumiline 
lamp with its long slender tube sealed to a 
special metal base (Fig. 1) at each end adds 
a new streamline bulb to the list shown 
in Chart I. 

Bases also differ, depending upon the size 
of the lamp, its operating temperature, and 
its application. All of the usual bases are 
shown in Chart I with their proper desig- 
nation. The designer should be familiar with 
these, for generally certain types of lamps are 
available in only one size base, whereas the 
special lighting effect created may not permit 
the use of that base because of space avail- 
able or the position of burning the lamp, even 
though the lamp otherwise is proper and de- 
sirable. In most cases, the bulb and rating 
of the lamp determines the size of the base. 

Lamp filaments are also coiled and shaped 
in many forms, not in accordance with some- 
one’s fancy of the moment, but only after 
serious design, experimentation, and _ trial 
have shown the final selection to be the most 
suitable for the way in which that lamp must 
be used. It will be of interest to observe 
that the type of filament determines the burn- 
ing position of the lamp; some must be 
burned base up, while others must be burned 
base down only. The designer then must 
always fully understand this characteristic of 
any lamp he intends to use, or else the life 
of the lamp will be short and its service un- 
satisfactory. Filaments are designated by the 
numbers shown on Chart I, preceded either 
by an “S”, indicating a straight filament, by 
a “C”, denoting a coiled (spring-like) _fila- 
ment. “C.C.” is a filament that is coiled one 
time and then this coil in turn is made into 
another coil. This development reduces the 
amount of wattage drained away by the filling 
gas, increasing the wattage available for light 
and thereby increasing the light output. In 
the average Mazda lamp for household use, 
this one improvement results in an increase 
of ten per cent in light output and also 
provides a better candlepower maintenance 
throughout its life. In the 60 watt general 
service Mazda lamp this increase in effici- 
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Lighting effect achieved by the 
use of small incandescent lamps 
of proper scale. The 3-watt lamp 
is well adapted for such lighting. 


ency will give the users in the United States 
this year over $15,000,000 worth of extra light 
at no extra cost. 

Two other filament designations are com- 
monplace only when reference is made to 
lamps primarily intended for motion picture 
machine projection or spot and flood light- 
ing where small high wattage filaments are 
necessary. They are known as monoplane; 
that is, where the filament coils are arranged 
in one plane only, as is filament No. 13 on 
Chart I; or as biplane, where two filaments 
are placed, one directly back of the other. 

Bulb Finishes. 
physical details of a lamp would not be com- 
plete unless a brief glance is taken at its 


Our investigation of the 


many varieties of dress—in other words, its 


different bulb finishes. In the beginning of 
the electrical age for a number of years, the 
filament was placed in a clear glass bottle. 
Science, however, took the roll of mother 
Grundy and modestly clothed the lamp in 
what is now called an inside frosted bulb. 
This new coating, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, absorbs less than 2% of the light and 
yet it makes the lamp much more comfort- 
able to look at and gives a more even spread 
or distribution of light. It is one of the mar- 
vels of our modern age, and is now available 
for lamps from the smallest 15 watt up to the 
largest 1,500 watt size. A small extra charge 
is made for lamps above the 150 watt size 
with inside frosted bulbs. 

Of course there are places where the dis- 
tribution of the light required demands a 
clear glass bulb. For instance, in spot lamps 
or pin hole down lights, where a small con- 
centrated light source is necessary to permit 
efficient operation of reflector and lens. Many 
times the designer wants a crystal fixture or 
ornament to glitter with a million points of 
brilliant light, then a_ small 
source is needed. However, it is safe to say 
that most often a soft even distribution of 


concentrated 


light is desired, back of a glass panel, in a 
cove, or in a fixture. 

The lamp, however, is not a lady of one 
many. Perhaps we 
compare the white bowl lamp to an evening 
dress—it reveals, yet conceals! The bowl of 
such a lamp is coated with a rather dense 
white spray up to about the location of the 
filament; the neck and upper portion of the 
Such lamps are 


dress; it has could 


lamp remains of clear glass. 
available up to 1,500 watt sizes, at extra cost, 
They are not as efficient as the 
inside frosted lamp and absorb about 3% of 
the light, yet many times fixtures can be 
designed around them that are more efficient 
and comfortable than if the regular inside 
frosted lamp were used. With this lamp, the 
greater portion of the light is upward above 
the white bowl, and it gives a distribution of 
light that compares to that given by a semi- 
indirect fixture—that is, some light downward, 
but more in the upper hemisphere. 


of course. 
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Chart showing characteristic base, filament 
and bulb forms of incandescent Mazda lamps. 
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Continuing this comparison, some years ago 
a method of applying silver to glass was dis- 
covered and almost immediately there ap- 
peared lamps with half of the bowl silvered, 
parts of the neck, and elsewhere, virtually 
attaching a good reflector permanently to the 
lamp. This type of dress on a lamp has in- 
creased in use recently, and many effective 
fixtures have been designed around it. 
This lamp also is available with frosted 
neck and silvered bowl up to and including 
the 1,000 watt size. 
extra and in case of the 60 watt lamp it is 


The silvering is always 


30c more; the price gradually increases for 
the larger sizes. 

Since silver is a good reflecting surface 
these lamps are efficient means of obtaining 
indirect light, though not always the least 
expensive way. Designers must impress upon 
their clients, if these lamps are used, that 
silver bowl lamps are always required in 
spite of the extra cost, for frequently the 
most attractive and well designed lighting 
fixture is spoiled by the substitution of regu- 
lar inside frosted lamps in a wave of economy 
to save the extra cost of the bowl silvering. 

Light must be as colorful as Grandmother’s 
crazy quilt if it is to be an appropriate medi- 
um for the designer to use in creating his 
art. Colored lamp bulbs are one means of 
obtaining a man-made rainbow of light but 
unfortunately, there is a lack of various 
wattages, especially in the higher wattage, 
where heat proves to be the foe against which 
science still continues to fight in an effort to 
produce high wattage colored lamps of good 
quality. Twenty-five watt lamps with red, 
blue, green, yellow, amber-orange, flame tine, 
old rose, and ivory bulbs, are the highest 
available in these inside coated bulbs. There 
are smaller wattages; 10 and 6 watts, in most 
of these colors. However, a restricted range 
of wattages and colors are available in na- 
tural colored glass bulbs, 10, 25, 40, and 60 
watts in ruby, amber, green, and blue glass 
—these you have no doubt used often. When 
lines of colored light are needed today, the 
pastel colors of the lumiline lamp—the straw, 
the orange, the moonlight blue, the emerald, 


and the surprise pink in the two sizes and 
three wattages, help to solve your color prob- 
lems. At present, the coloring is applied on 
the outside of the lumiline lamp, which may 
result in fading and even peeling off when 
used exposed to weather—but someone has 
whispered that inside coloring is just around 
the corner for these lamps. For those de- 
signers who hold to past traditions and still 
get a thrill from the thought of a candle, 
much against our will, we have fashioned a 
lamp that is supposed to resemble a candle 
flame, as shown on Chart I and designated as 
F. It too comes appropriately in sizes from 
15 watt to 25, and in white, flame tint, and 
ivory color. The less conventional designer 
who still wants his candles, but feels that 
a twisted lamp bulb is not all that might be 
desired, can console himself with tinted round 
bulb lamps of 25 and 40 watt size, so coated 
that they are not too glaring in candle types. 

It is no secret that all light from Mazda 
lamps is really tinted light—slightly yellow. 
Many times this warm tinted light is actually 
desirable from a decoration point of view, and 
so far as the eye is concerned there is no 
indication that daylight is any more desir- 
able for seeing than the warmer light of the 
incandescent lamp. There are, however, times 
when the cool psychological effect of day- 
light color is desired, and, of course, there is 
a whole range of lamps with clear or inside 
frosted blue bulbs, from 60 to 500 watts in 
size, to answer this need. However, in pro- 
ducing light of this color, many of the yel- 
low and red waves are absorbed, with the re- 
sult that these lamps are from 20 to 40 per 
cent less efficient than the regular clear or 
inside frosted lamps. 

This is always the penalty that is paid 
when colored incandescent lamps are used. 
The light from the incandescent lamp con- 
tains all the colors of the rainbow even 
though the eye has not the power to dis- 
solve them into separate bands of color with- 
out the aid of a prism. When lamps are 
coated with a special color, only those color 
waves of the light that are present in the 
coating will pass through; all other colors 
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are absorbed by the coating. As a result, 
the lamp becomes less efficient as a light 
generator. The blue inside coated lamp may 
absorb enough light to decrease its efficiency 
to one-tenth of the clear bulb efficiency. Other 
colors are slightly better, but all colored 
lamps are of low efficiency, and, designers 
must take this into consideration when speci- 
fying colored lighting installations. It is 
true, however, that color has properties that 
justify its use even though lower levels of il- 
lumination may result. 

Regular Light Distribution from Incandes- 
cent Lamps. These various modifications of 
the bulb of an incandescent lamp do modify 
the distribution of the light, but in general 
not sufficiently to destroy the light pattern 
which is a natural result of the filament form. 
For instance, incandescent filaments are rela- 
tively small, bright sources of light in all 
lamps except the tubular bulb types and the 
lumiline lamps, where filaments are extended 
in length. It is only reasonable to assume 
then that the small concentrated filaments 
give more or less round spots of light when 
placed close to a surface if the light is un- 
modified by other reflecting or refracting 
equipment. Of course, inside frosted bulbs 
and white bowl lamps diffuse and soften these 
spots of light, reducing glare when the lamp 
is viewed directly, but the outline of the 
light pattern is the same. In the case of 
silver bowl lamps this is not true, since the 
silvering acts as a reflector even though it 
is attached directly to the bulb, and modifies 
the light distribution in accordance with the 
laws of reflection. 

The second type of distribution is produced 
by the extended light sources, as in the vari- 
ous tubular lamps and the lumiline lamp. 
These produce lines of light which are very 
desirable in coves, back of glass panels, and 
in wall cases, as well as for other decorative 
wall treatments, where spots of light are un- 
attractive and space for concealing the light 
source is very limited. 

Failure to consider these two types of light 
distribution often results in unhappy experi- 


ences for the designer. When the usual in- 


side frosted lamp, regardless of size, is used 
back of panels or in fixtures with little regard 
for distance between the lamp and the diffus- 
ing glass or the type of reflecting surface back 
of the lamp, a spotty and unattractive ap- 
When it is 
lamps of this type 


pearance results. necessary 


to use because of 
wattage involved or some other consideration, 
it is possible to produce even illumination in 
spite of the naturally spotty light distribu- 
tion of the lamp if the lamps are spaced 
correctly and located sufficiently far back of 
the diffusing glass or the reflecting surface. 

The increasing use of coves in lighting 
has made this a problem to the interior de- 
signer, for it is in such locations that the 
spotty light distribution from the usual lamp 
is most noticeable, and usually the least de- 
sirable. In the first place, rarely is there 
sufficient room for the lamp in the cove it- 
self, and most often the ceiling or reflecting 
surface near the cove is too close to allow 
the light rays to diffuse sufficiently before 
reaching it to remove dark areas between the 
lamps. Fig. 1, page 98 indicates the result, 
while Fig. 2 illustrates how a small variation 
in construction of the cove, which permits the 
The new three-light lamps with two filaments 


in a_ single bulb, as illustrated here, 
have introduced flexibility into lighting. 
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lamp to be recessed slightly, will remove the 
undesirable spots if lamps are spaced sufh- 
ciently close together. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that any 
glossy or mirrored surfaces above light coves 
or other lighting fixtures in a room will re- 
flect the spots of light from individual lamps. 
Almost without exception such light  pat- 
ters are undesirable and unattractive, and can 
be eliminated by the use of matt finished sur- 
faces for reflecting the light. 

The problem of spots of light does not 
arise so readily when the other form of light 
distribution is obtained by the use of tubular 
bulb light sources and lumiline lamps, placed 
end to end forming a continuous line of light. 
It is unfortunate but as yet impractical to 
make these tubular lamps in a variety of sizes 
and wattages, although they are available in 
wattages from 25 to 150, and in varying 
lengths from about 6” to 34”. The lumi- 
line lamp can be obtained in two lengths, 12” 
and 18”, and in three wattages; 30 and 60 
watts in the 18” length, and 40 watts in the 
12” length. Before their introduction consid- 
erable investigation was made to determine 
the most desirable lengths from an architec- 
tural point of view, and the previoust, men- 
tioned lengths were made standard. 

These lamps have made the design of lumi- 
nous elements much less complicated and 
have extended the use of light in decoration, 
for their small size and line distribution of 
light have made coves and light panels pos- 
sible in spaces where the regular type lamp 
could never be used. It is indeed a “stream- 
line” lamp in modern terminology, and brings 
additional flexibility to the use of incandes- 
cent lamps for decoration. 

It must not be inferred, however, that all 
lamps should be made with extended fila- 
ments, for many light applications require a 
concentrated source. Consider the spotlight 
for the night club where it is desired to con- 
fine a beam of light to a specific area and 
yet project it from a distance. Here the 
proper utilization of the light by the reflector 
and lens used depends upon how small a 
source of light of great brightness can be 
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obtained. Then too the use of floodlighting 
on buildings, or the projection of pictures on 
wall areas; the small spotlights that are popu- 
lar for projecting a pattern of light on paint- 
ings from a distance, and the increasing use 
of so-called pin hole lights that are scarcely 
visible except directly underneath—all these 
depend for efficient operation on extremely 
small and concentrated sources of light. The 
Mazda lamp manufacturers have developed a 
wide variety of lamps of this type which are 
designated as spot, flood, and projection 
lamps. Since their application is generally in 
connection with equipment designed for their 
use, the interior designer will find that the 
lamp does not concern him as much as the 
type of equipment available to produce the 
It is well to take 
note of the life of these lamps, however, for 


lighting effects he desires. 


in general they range from 25 hours to 800 
hours; the shorter life being economically jus- 
tified by the greater concentration of the fila- 
ment, thereby made possible, and the higher 
efficiency which results. Lamps of this type also 
are restricted as to their burning position, and 
in general must be burned either with the 
base up or down, rarely can they be used in a 
horizontal burning position. 


To summarize, the light distribution of 
lamps is not varied or complicated, yet the 
interior designer should make every effort to 
keep the two types in mind when designing 
lighting either for decoration or for illumina- 
tion. When in doubt, then consult the il- 
luminating engineer who has been trained 
to solve problems of light distribution. 

Enemies to Satisfactory Lamp Operation. It 
must now be apparent that a great amount 
of time, money, and knowledge have gone 
into the creation of incandescent lamps to 
make them operate at the highest efficiency 
commensurate with economical life, and to 
design them in many forms and sizes for the 
user’s convenience. Yet, lamps do not always 
give satisfactory operation, not because of any 
defect in the lamp, but because of external 
conditions affecting its operation. In other 
words, lamps have enemies. 
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The first, and perhaps the most insidious, 
is improper voltage. All Jamps are marked on 
the bulb with their proper voltage,—110, 115, 
120 volts, etc.—and their wattage,—25, 50, 
100, etc. The voltage supplied to the socket, 
except in rare cases, is always constant and 
can be measured. It seems foolish, therefore, 
to use lamps that are of incorrect voltage, 
and pay the penalty of low efficiency or ex- 
tremely short life. When lamps are burned in 
sockets where the voltage supplied is lower 
than the voltage of the lamp, the efficiency 
of that lamp is materially reduced and its 
light becomes much more yellow in color. 
On the other hand when the voltage at the 
socket measures higher than lamp voltage, 
it burns brighter but its life is much shorter 
than rated life. Such conditions can be cor- 


rected by insisting upon lamps of proper 
voltage, as measured at the socket. 

The lamp has another enemy—vibration. 
Many times the subway nearby, or the ele- 
vated, is the offender. Then too, ventilating 
fans or heavy motors may cause walls and 
that 


life of lamps is shortened and the lamp man- 


ceilings to vibrate to such an extent 


ufacturers lately have been busy creating dif- 
ferent types of filaments to give acceptable 
service at such locations. Lamps of this type, 
called vibration and rough service, are not 
available in a range of wattages—only the 
50 and 100 watt sizes can now be obtained. 
Fortunately, the designer rarely must concern 
himself in a war against this enemy to lamps 

-his client later usually has all the fun of 
correcting it! 

Another enemy to a lamp is heat—even 
though the filament in a lamp is burning at 
about one-half the color temperature of the 
sun, 6,000°F. in some cases, it, nevertheless, 


The new lumiline lamps for “streamline” 
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life will be shortened if the heat generated is 
too great. Care should be taken to select 
proper equipment and to install it in such 
a way that the temperatures developed will 
not soften the bulbs, loosen the bases, or 
otherwise injure the lamp. 

Most lamps at the end of their normal life 
have bulbs that are darkened by this deposit 
of tungsten metal on them—this is a natural 
phenomena and should give you little con- 
cern, except when it reduces the amount of 
light you need for proper lighting effects or 
when it occurs so rapidly that the lamp life 
is excessively shortened. Most lamps have 
their light output normally reduced about 
15% during life, and many times it is eco- 
nomical to remove lamps before their ful 
life expectancy has been reached in order that 
a lighting effect will not be changed as a 
result of this reduction in light, even though 
small. But when this reduction takes place 
rapidly due to improper utilization of the 
lamp, the next step is obvious. Remember 
that lamps require the proper environment 
and respond with sustained brilliance when 
care is taken to see that they are operated 
properly. Conceal all light sources except in 
very special cases, but be certain the enclos- 
ing space is adequate to maintain proper tem- 
perature conditions for the efficient use of 
the lamp. 

New Incandescent Light Sources That De- 
serve Special Mention. Of the thousands of 
varieties of incandescent lamps which the de- 
signer has at his command to create his light- 
ing effects, there are a few so new or so 
little used in the past that they deserve 
special mention. 

The first shall be the smallest incandescent 
lamp ever made to operate on a regular 110 
volt circuit—the little special 3 watt lamp, 
that has a coiled filament which measures 
about 3/10,000 of an inch in diameter. It, 
or the standard 6 watt lamp, serves excel- 
lently for a night light, either in fixtures 
built flush with the wall at the floor, 
or in special sockets that plug into regular 
convenience outlets. More important to the 
interior designer, however, is its use in fix- 


tures or lighting effects where mere points 
of light are desired, with no necessity for 
illumination for seeing. In the new Colum- 
bia Library, the room itself is lighted by 
special down lights in the ceiling combined 
with indirect lighting from the top of book 
cases; the designer, however, felt that spe- 
cial bronze fixtures were necessary for deco- 
ration only in this room, so small 3 watt 
lamps were used in them for no other pur- 
pose than to decorate them. 

Many times also the designer must make 
models of lighting effects before his final 
design is completed. These small lamps 
are excellent for such a purpose, and 
they may be dipped in the regular lamp dip 
if colored effects are desired. The interior 
designer, once acquainted with this small 
lamp will find it most useful in creating deco- 
rative effects with light where space is wanted 
and mere flicks of light are required. 

The longest lamp made for practical use 
is the special 34” 100 watt T-24. It has had 
little application as yet, but can undoubtedly 
be used in many ways for decoration as well 
as lighting. Fixtures that may be described 
as different can be constructed around these 
long tubes of light; they are splendid sources 
back of glass panels where little space is 








Fig. |. Poor cove design and too far spacing 
of lamps produce dark areas on the ceiling. 
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Lumiline lamps placed end to end create an interesting 
design of light on the ceiling of this recreation room. 








Fig. 2. Close spacing of lamps and recessing 
them back of cove eliminates spotty lighting. 


available, and they are excellent for coves, 
wall niches, and similar locations where a 
long line of light is necessary. 

They will never, however, take the place 
of the new lumiline lamp in convenient 18” 
and 12” lengths with bases so arranged 
that they can make continuous lines of 
light for almost any distance. There seems 
to be no limit to their practical applications, 
because their small size, only one inch in di- 
ameter, makes it possible to conceal them 
almost anywhere; in shallow coves, over 
doors, or windows, along window frames 
to light up draperies and otherwise give 
life to windows ordinarily dark at night; ex- 
posed in pattern form on ceilings and walls— 
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the list of applications is too long even to 
include here. The pastel colors of these 
lamps—straw, moonlight blue, emerald, and 
surprize pink—in addition to the regular in- 
side frosted and white coated bulbs make 
the lamp particularly useful for pleasing color 
effects. The future of lamps of this type 
in artistic lighting is very great. 

Another tubular lamp that should be men- 
tioned in any 
sources is the 12”, 150 watt tubular lamp 
(Fig. 1) that makes possible high levels of 
illumination other built-in 
The lamp, 
however, has not been used to any extent by 


review of convenient light 


from coves or 


lighting elements when required. 


interior designers as yet. 

Turning from the tubular forms of lamps, 
the most recent lamp to deserve the atten- 
tien of the interior designer is the new 300 
watt lamp with a medium screw base (See 
Chart I), and a filament position correspond- 
ing to that of the regular 200 watt lamp. It’s 
small size and same filament position as the 
200 watt lamp now makes it possible to in- 
stall it in many places where 200 watt lamps 
were formerly used, provided the higher 
wattage and, therefore, brighter lamp does 
not produce a glare hazard or overload ex- 
isting circuits to a point where uneconomical 
lamp operation will result. 

The most radical change in appearance as 
well as in the size of any lamp is the new 
1,000 watt T-24 inside frosted lamp with the 





new medium Bipost base (See Chart I) 
that requires a special socket. This lamp, 
at present, must be burned only base 
up, and because of a small screen above the 
filament its light output is well maintained 
from the beginning to the end of its life. 
In indirect lighting units it permits the use 
of many watts of light in relatively small 
space. The bulb too is made of very strong 
hard glass, reducing the hazard of cracks. 
Then, there is another extremely feminine 
type of lamp, which reference has nothing to 
do with its shape but is ventured simply be- 
cause this lamp cannot make up its mind 
whether it is to be a 50, 100 or 150 watt 
lamp, so it is all of them. 
light lamps which have been almost exclu- 
sively identified with the floor or table model 
lamps approved as meeting the specifications 
of the I. E. S., but to confine these lamps 
to such applications alone is to be unjust. 
Many times the various functions of a room 


The new three- 


require changes in levels of illumination, and 
the new three-light lamps perform this ser- 
vice much more economically than if dim- 
mers are used, with the added advantage that 
there is little change in color. There is no 
lack of sizes either; there is the 50-100-150 
watt, the 100-200-300 watt, and if you insist, 
a special 400-600-1,000 watt size; all but the 
bulbs. They 


require special Mogul sockets with three con- 


latter, in inside frosted 


Continued on page 32 


Lumiline lamps on 
the window frames 
light up the cur- 
tains and create an 
impression of sun- 
light streaming in. 
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We offer our 


Greetings, A:I*D! 


It’s an old-fashioned sort of word . . . ‘““Greetings”’ 
. . . but it’s the one that we feel is best suited to 


express our welcoming warmth! 


We hope the Institute members and all other In- 
terior Designers visiting New York at this time will 
find an opportunity to call at our Showrooms at 
383 Madison Avenue. The location is handy, and 


we promise you a friendly welcome! 


ALBANO * BODART * BRUNOVAN »* CASSARD-ROMANO * CHARAK 
KITTINGER * NAHON * OLD COLONY *& SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN * SHAW * TAPP 


NEW YORK 
383 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON a CHICAGO 
77 NO. WASHINGTON ST. 440 WEST HURON ST. 
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I. E. S. Better 
Sight Lamp fin- 
ished in copper 
and chrome 
with crystal 
ball trim, for 
use with 50- 
100 -150- watt 
MAZDA bulbs. 


“No need to sacrifice lighting 
beauty in order to get scientific 
eyesight protection —says Ross Stewart 






Ross Stewart, head of the Department of Interior Decoration for 
W. & J.Sloane, New York, and noted authority on home decora- 
tion, has the following to say about I.E.S. Better Sight Lamps: 


“There is no need to sacrifice lighting beauty in order to get 
scientific eyesight protection. Many of the new I.E. S. Better 
Sight Lamps I have seen are as much the product of the 
artist as they are the seeing specialist. It is gratifying to see 
decorative art and science working so closely together.” 






Itisn'tanL.E.S. 
Better Sight 
Lamp unless it 
Prescribe these lamps for beauty and sight-saving lighting. ‘eetnatens 
Made in more than 700 different styles and finishes, I. E. S. 
Better Sight Lamps can be selected to fit any decorative 
scheme... modern or period. Be sure to specify lamps that 
carry the certification tag. I. E. S. Better Sight Lamp Makers, is 


2116 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DPS Sellen Sight Lamps 


TRADE MARK 
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} 1867-1937 ) 
4 . iI 
i FOR SEVENTY YEARS! i 
i 4 
’ ON JUNE 17, 1867, THE PALMER & EMBURY MBG. CO., WAS FOUNDED 4 
‘ FOR THE PRODUCTION OF GOOD FURNITURE HONESTLY CON- 4 
CEIVED AND BUILT BY UNDERSTANDING CRAFTSMEN, AND FOR 
ih 70 YEARS IT HAS BEEN DEVOTED TO THIS POLICY, SUPPLYING | 
HM DECORATORS AND THE FINER FURNITURE STORES WITH FINE }| 
7 FURNITURE DESIGNED AND ADAPTED FOR THE FINER PHASES +f 
4 OF LIVING. 
| THE ROAD TO SUCCESS IN ANY FIELD IS NOT EASY AND THE \ 
4 TEMPTATIONS TO DEVIATE FROM THE RIGID STANDARDS OF iS 
? HIGH QUALITY ARE MANY. BUT IN ALL THESE 70 YEARS WE M 
HAVE HELD STEADFAST TO THE IDEALS AND ETHICS OF THE i¢| 
i FOUNDER OF THE FIRM AND HAVE MADE THE NAME PALMER & 1d) 
i EMBURY SYNONYMOUS WITH QUALITY WHEREVER FURNITURE IS 1} 
hf USED AND UNDERSTOOD. i 
i BY STRICT ADHERENCE TO OUR PRINCIPLES, BY VIGILANCE AND 1) 
HM THE EXERCISE OF INFINITE PAINS, WE HAVE EARNED A REPUTA- iS] 
b TION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY FOR THE EXCELLENCE OF H 
‘i OUR PRODUCTS AND EQUALLY FOR THE INTEGRITY OF OUR 
| STANDARDS. { 
7 THROUGH THE LEADING DECORATORS WE HAVE WIDELY PLACED i 
’ OUR PRODUCTS IN THE FINEST AMERICAN HOMES, CLUBS, HOTELS, 4 
AND INSTITUTIONS WHERE THEY HAVE SERVED AS SIGNIFICANT rT 
H EXAMPLES OF FURNITURE MAKING AND DESIGNING, AND HAVE >| 
i CONTRIBUTED IN NO SMALL DEGREE TO A BETTER APPRECIATION 3 
tT OF THE HIGHEST TYPES OF PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC INTERIOR } 
i DECORATION. 4 
iH AND SO IT IS WITH A FEELING OF PARDONABLE PRIDE THAT WE 5 
tT TAKE RECOGNITION OF THIS OUR 70TH ANNIVERSARY. WE sf 
iM WELCOME IT AS AN OPPORTUNITY TO DEDICATE OURSELVES ANEW t 
’ TO THOSE IDEALS AND ETHICS OF FINE FURNITURE MAKING . 
WHICH HAVE BEEN IN THE PAST AND WHICH SHALL CONTINUE 
al TO BE THE BASIC FUNDAMENTALS OF OUR INCREASING SERVICE } 
Al TO THE TRADE. 4 
i 5 
i ‘ fi ) 1} 
i LUMMCT he AIO Uy ; 
H M'F'G.CO. | d| 
| | 
‘ 222 EAST FORTY-SIXTH ST., NEW YORK (| 
¢| 816 SOUTH FIGUEROA ST., LOS ANGELES ¢ 
ae 5 
ie a i ee ee 
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PEDAC P \e3 


, Permanent Exhibition “a 
4 of Decorative Arts & Crafts, Ine. A 





Exclusive Wholesale Selling Agents For } 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. Approved Reproductions Bi 
to the Decorative Trade in the City of New York Wy / ; 
o' with the sanction of }] 


Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated 


tS a4 ° . on . > 
Saw Displays and Sells Articles of Furniture and Fur- 
~ ds nishings for the Adornment of Fine Houses, all of ' g 
§ which are Authentic Copies of such Fine Articles by 
‘al as are used in the Restored Buildings at Williams- i, " 
Ak burg, Virginia, and are shown on the Tenth Floor 
: of the RCA Building in Rockefeller Center. Your . asc 
; inspection is cordially invited. LAT |, 
For your protection, all reproductions made if 
N by licensed manufacturers and approved by 4 t 
the Restoration bear this hall-mark. If they 1 
do not bear it, they are not authorized a A 
reproductions. { 
, r 
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[ON 





PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
DECORATIVE ARTS & CRAFTS 


Paul R. MacAlister, Director 


EXTENDS A CORDIAL WELCOME 
TO THE 


A. L. D. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


NEW YORK CITY 


JUNE 15—18, 1937 


4 
¥ 
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ummer Colors 
that stay 


There’s no fading problem when slip 
covers are printed with VAT DYES 


Pees PERMANENCE is as much a part of quality 
as the actual fabric. Especially in materials used for 
\ slip covers, upholstery or drapery, where the first cost of the 
4 material is only part of the cost of the finished article. 

There is one sure way to end customer dissatisfaction, 
complaints, and returns caused by fading, as well as to step 
up sales of slip cover, upholstery and drapery materials. 
Make sure fabrics are colored with Vat Dyes. 

Vat Dyes are the fastest colors chemistry has yet de- 
veloped. They withstand the destructive action of sunlight, 
washing, laundering, perspiration. The color of a Vat Dyed 
fabric will last as long as the fabric itself, and you can be 
confident that its fastness will satisfy your customers. 

Cotton, rayon and linen materials used for upholstery, 
drapery or slip covers, for children’s wash suits, wash dresses, 
work or sport clothing, should always be colored with a 
Vat Dye. 

Specify Vat Dyes for the fabrics or garments you buy. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Organic Chemicals 
Dept., Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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The fastest BLUE you’ve ever known 
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These swatches plainly indicate the dif- 
ference between a selected vat blue and 
another type of blue in commercial use 
today, both applied by printing. The 
center strip in each panel shows the 
original material; on the left is a piece 
after exposure to light, and on the right, 
laundered material. 


You re SURE it's fast 
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The vat blue perfectly resisted 400 
hours of sunlight (the equivalent of 
more than a season’s exposure) and 20 
launderings. The commercial blue faded 
badly after 5 launderings and 100 hours 
of sunlight. A vat color gives long 
service and better satisfaction through- 
out. 
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Du tch Siles 


During the Eighteenth century, Dutch 
blue or mulberry tiles in size 5” x 5” 
were popular as fireplace facings 
throughout the American Colonies. 


No doubt you have seen them displayed 
in Colonial Williamsburg, Va.. in the 
American Wing, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; in the Museum of the City of 
New York; or in other museums or 
historic houses. 


Such old tiles are becoming scarce. 
but we have recently secured a limited 
number which we are able to offer at 
very reasonable prices. 

* * * * * 


These tiles are just an example of the 
many interesting things for the fire- 
place which you will find at our show- 
room—or of which you can secure 
details by writing and stating your 
present requirements. 


Lie 
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SLANTS 


Interior Design with its 
complexities is all-inclusive 
—backward and _ forward 
representing a cross-index 


STYLE 


of civilization—and unless 

it is irradiated even in its 

more exalted concepts with 

a casualness of treatment, 
a certain gaiety of mood, it loses its sponta- 
nuity of expression or descends to a mere 
pedantry in the loose use of art forms, and 
ceases to represent a joyous pursuit in the 
creation of beauty. 

What better time, then, to introduce and 
exploit the charm of informality in your work 
than during the Summer months? Every sea- 
son offers a cache of individual ideas which 
are seized by the bright minds and used to 
constructive ends. But only in Summer do 
they blossom—the colorful linens and bright, 
crisp chintzes; airy, cool-looking outdoor fur- 
niture; delectable wall papers and floor cov- 
erings, all charming as mine favorite hostess. 


FURNITURE 


Old Versailles, Inc., is a name to remember 
when you are searching for French antiques. 
And as a source for really unusual provincial 
furniture, we know of none better. In a 
shipment newly arrived from abroad we 
found a varied selection of small pieces 
admirably suited for smaller houses and 
apartments, including exquisite commodes 
inlaid with rare woods and fitted with 
secret drawers. But one of the handsom- 
est items of all to exclaim over is a 
Régence table a gibier—or hunt board—of 
darkest mahogany, with marble top, pierced 
and beautifully carved apron, and graceful 
legs with pied de biche feet. A fine collec- 
tion—and well worth a look from you. 

Another dependable source for French pro- 
vincial furniture is John Widdicomb Co. From 
several groups of bedroom and dining room 
furniture, we selected not one but three—so 
fine were they—to mention: one bedroom 
group, sturdy and charming with inlays of 
boxwood and ebony, a duchesse bed, and 
drawers of the cabinet pieces glazed to har- 
monize with the exterior surfaces; the other 


Continued on page 112 
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FOR DECORATORS ONL 


A Sample Book of 
Quaker Confined Net Patterns 


Net patterns for decorators exclusively. A choice 
group of patterns designed to comply with the 
requirements of the profession. All sold direct 
from mill—no jobbers. Cut quantities can always 
be purchased. A copy of this book will be sent to 
recognized decorators, upon request. Address Helen 
M. Snyder, Quaker Lace Co., 330 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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As seen at the National Exposition of Art and Industry 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, N. Y. 





Decorated by Mrs. ROBERT FAULKNER MASSA 


Livability rather than adherence to period marks this lovely room. 


Light nile-green walls, draperies and chair in patterned fabric 
with white, delicate green and copper-red predominate. Window 
and door curtains of Quaker Antoin Net No. 8568. Sofa in light 
blue-green, and a gold colored rug. 


QUAKER NET COMPETITION 
An interesting and inspiring net competition with 


edie 


awards totaling $550.00. Full details upon request. 
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UNUSUAL ANTIQUES 











One of an important 


pair of gilded antique 
wall sconces. Italian 
of the Eighteenth 
Century. 45” high. 


CHARLES HALL, INC. 


3 East 40th Street, New York 
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bedroom group, hand-sawed out of solid 
French walnut, with delicately chased bronze 
hardware, and finished in the old mellow 
color to be found only in the products of 
the famed craftsmen of The Vendée; the din- 
ing room group has distinction which the ex- 
pert will recognize and details that will win 
your client’s approval, including shaped pan- 
els, rounded corners, and the warm, trans- 
parent tone exactly reproduced from the origi- 
nal French finish. 

You simply can’t get through the Summer 
without the rattan furniture which is being 
shown by The Design Group—or you may 
have furniture designed by this firm to your 
special order—for it has been absolutely 
waterproofed by a chemical that not only 
enters the fibers of the rattan but also forms 
a coating on the outside. Sheds a heavy 
downpour like the proverbial duck’s back! 

If you’ve visited the attractive new show- 
rooms of The Manor House, you well know 
of the diversified collection of upholstered 
pieces to be seen here, ranging from com- 
fortable sofas of the best modern construc- 
tion, to interesting chairs of really exceptional 
design. The new bedroom furniture is note- 
worthy, also, and includes a decorated walnut 
group with graceful sleigh beds, and a Chip- 
pendale group with beds bearing splat panels 
of ribbon carving. To this firm’s outstanding 
collection of dining room furniture there has 
been added a Regency table of rare design 
with turned twin pedestals and splayed legs 
that will be a handsome addition to the finest 
dining room. 

Your problem of locating a source for feu- 
dal oak furniture seems difficult only because 
you have never been to the spacious display 
rooms of New York Furniture Exhibit Corp. 
Bright minds know that here you will find a 
wide selection of period and modern pieces, 
including the so-difficult-to-find oak furniture. 
Mr. Anthony Gawel used this type of furni- 
ture throughout the interiors of the North Hills 
Golf and Country Club, recently designed. 

You are ever on your toes for the unusual, 
of course! Then go at once to the show- 
rooms of John Stuart, Inc., and view the Tas- 
manian Colonial furniture on display. Ah, 
here’s something that is really “different”! 
Five groups—four groups for the bedroom 


Continued on page 116 
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‘ Because Howell Chromsteel Furniture is correctly styled 
* and offers a wide variety of carefully chosen upholstery 
’ fabrics and designs it becomes an intimate part of any 
>. : room or setting. Write for full color book of suggested 
a arrangements. 
.  & Space 401 American Furniture Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
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MODERN CHROMSTEEL FURNITURE e MODERN METAL SMOKERS 
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BEAUTY 


IN WATERPROOF FABRICS 


FOR SHOWER CURTAINS — WINDOW 
DRAPERIES — INTERIOR DECORATION 


M-D QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Crystal Silk — Pique — Oil Silk 
Celanese Moire and Taffeta 
Olympic Cloth—Swagger Cloth 


IN A WIDE RANGE OF COLORS AND 
ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 


CUSTOMERS MATERIALS TREATED 


Oo 
write for sample folder 


MENELEY-DIEDRICH CO. Inc. 








NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
15 E. 40 STREET 2455 E. 8 STREET 


58 2 STREET 





PHONE-—-ELDORADO 5-6068 


Charles R.Gracie 


Handpainted Wallpapers and Screen 





Panels 
686 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Bet. 56th and 57th Streets YOU can find here all the 
NEW YORK CITY important elements to dec- 


orate complete _ interiors. 


ee New modern seven piece bedroom 
BRANCHES: group. Retail price $900. 


BOSTON: Devon Service 


CHICAGO: D. Lorraine Yerkes RENA ROSENTHAL ine. 


LOS ANGELES: C. W. Stockwell & Co., Ltd. 485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


(at 52nd Street) 
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Hepplewhite Buffet, Circa 1790 


SKE . 
ANNOUNCING 


the opening on June 
2nd of galleries at 
385 Madison Avenue, 
presenting to the In- 
terior Designer a dis- 
tinguished new group 
of English and Amer- 
ican XVIII Century 
Reproductions in the 
finest traditions of 
design, finish and 
construction, 


GHestminster Furniture Co. 


385 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Boston New York 



































We Furnished 


THE BRIDES 
HOUSE 





Distinctive 














Sun Parlor, Yacht, 


A four piece suite in smart rattan reversible cushions. 
Terrace and Garden 


Furniture GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP 


217 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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Sg uelchin g 


the Radiator 


in a Mere Man’‘s 
Own Room 


C7 HIS instance comes under the 
head of a redecorating job. Mean- 
ing mostly, a complete doing over. 

The former radiator was located be- 

tween two windows. One of those 

stick-out-in-the-room monsters. 

By replacing it with a Burnham Slen- 

derized one, it was placed under the 
window, entirely out of the way and 
practically out of sight. 

Although it has the same _ heating 

capacity as the old one and is only as 
deep as the length of your finger, it 
does the heating 40% quicker. 

Send for printed matter. Get full facts. 
See for yourself. 


purnham porter 
CORPORATION 


Irvington, New York 
Zanesville, Ohio 
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and one for the dining room—comprise this 
collection that strikes an entirely new note. 
There is something suggestive of the tradi- 
tional in the motifs, but with the freshness 
of simplified detail; yet it would be mislead- 
ing to call it Modern because the details are 
so different from what we are accustomed to 
associate with this style. The designs are 
the result of a study of furniture in the 
British-settled colony of Tasmania, Australia, 
where the colonists endeavored to reproduce 
Georgian homes from memory with local ma- 
terials and craftsmen, and the outcome, in 
plain figured mahogany, bleached beech and 
pickled maple, is an utterly charming, simple 
and extremely livable style of furniture. 

Busy folk in the West will be glad to learn 
that Wycombe, Meyer, Inc., has just opened 
a spacious new showroom at 8947 Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif., where a dis- 
play of beautiful furniture, including uphol- 
stered and wood reproductions, will be main- 
tained for interior designers and their clients. 
Special orders will be given the same care- 
ful attention which they receive in this firm’s 
New York showroom. 

Count them, ladies and gentlemen, count 
them: 100 bedroom groups, 25 groups for the 
dining room, and 300 occasional pieces! 
Surely a happy hunting ground for the in- 
terior designer looking for “something dif- 
ferent.” And all in the showrooms of Sligh 
Furniture Co. This firm is now representing 
the famous Kozak Studios of Grand Rapids, 
and is showing its line of handsome occa- 
sional tables and commodes in all the more 
important French and English styles, finely 
executed in satinwood, mahogany, bleached 
mahogany, Chinese lacquer, walnut and other 
woods. The exquisite decoration and colors 
are something to remember! Yes, you will 
find an inspection of this unique line well 
worth your while. 

Shipments of furniture to the Trevor E. 
Hodges, Ltd., showrooms arrive every few 
weeks, and include many original pieces that 
find a ready sale. Reproductions are distrib- 
uted to showrooms in Boston and Chicago, so 
that interior designers throughout the coun- 
try, as well as those in New York, have a 
service that is invaluable to them. The beauty 
of the reproductions by this firm, of course, 
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HE recent pre-season furni- 
ture markets revealed unmis- 
takable evidence that “the trend 
is to leather”. In scores — hun- 
dreds — of showings could be 
found a more general use of 


leather — not only for upholstered 
seating pieces, but for table tops, 
fireside benches, beds, chests, 
dressers, vanities —in a wide 
range of grains and harmonizing 
colors. 


Eagle-Ottawa realizes that lead- 
ing decorators are responsible in 
no small measure for this trend, 
and is eager to have them famil- 
iarize themselves with its new 
1937 line of fine leathers which set 


a new quality standard. 
The table illustrated, with a top inlaid with 
Eagle-Ottawa fine leather, is from the attrac- 
tive line of the Hekman Furniture Co. of 
Grand Rapids — one of dozens of furniture 


manufacturers who meet all their require- 
ments with Eagle-Ottawa. 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. * Showrooms: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * HIGH 


POINT ¢ ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO e PORTLAND, ORE. 
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THOMAS WILLIAMS 
OF TEMPLE HOUSE, BERKS 


painted by 
NATHANIEL DANCE (1735-1811) 


N our possession at all times is a small, 
highly selective group of fine paintings 


especially suited to aid or inspire the deco- 
rator in his creation of the distinguished in- 
terior . . . whether as an influence on the 
color scheme, the dominating unit of a group 
composition, or as a means of emphasizing 
an historical note. We will be pleased to 
confer with you regarding a particular prob- 





lem and also assist you in making your choice. 


G2 \ LLLERIES im INC - 5 EAST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 
| | Formerly EHRICH-NEWHOUSE GALLERIES | 









































CUSTOM BEDDING 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DISTINCTIVE BEDDING 
THAT BUILDS GOCD 
WILL WHILE YOU SLEEP. 




















Contemporary desk of bleached maple. Retail price $80, 


MATTRESSES, BOX SPRINGS Wide selection of smart occasional fur- 
AND PILLOWS niture. . . . Special contract work. . 
Usual discount. 


OTIS PRODUCTS INC. 


417 E. 47th - a 
HEIN i KOPINS, IN . N.Y¥.C 410 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
§ TEL. PLAZA 3- 8410 Space 1610, American Furniture Mart, Chicago, III. 
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moval of his galleries on June 15th to 385 Madison Avenue 
fifth floor. These will feature a greatly enlarged collection 
of English antiques. 


G rorce BLUNDELL is pleased to announce the re- 


| 
| We cordially invite old and new friends now attending 
the American Institute of Decorators conjerence, to visit our 


new galleries. 
Exclusively Wholesale. 


| GEORGE BLUNDELL 
| of LONDON, INC. 


385 Madison Ave. Importers of 
New York City English Antiques 



































| | a seeking inspiration 
in lighting fixtures, in both modern 
and period designs, are invited to 
visit our showrooms. 


Our new No. 40 catalogue 


( 


will be sent on _ request. ; 2: / el /( | ey 
hic 


We cooperate with and pro- YK hreelicriglil 


tect the interior designer. 


MITCHELL-VANCE CO., INC. 


20 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 
(NEAR BROADWAY AT CITY HALL) 


7 
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William/burg 


Chooses 


KITTINGER 


First: 


as Exclusive Makers of Authentic Repro- 
ductions of Furniture, selected from the 
exhibition buildings of the Restoration in 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Second: 

as Makers of the furniture for the New 
Williamsburg Inn, recently opened by a 
Conference of A. I. D. Members. . . 
originals of Regency design, approved by 
the Williamsburg 
the private collection of Francis H. Lenygon, 
President of the A. I. D. 


after 


authorities, many from 





charming Tea- 
Williamsburg 


One of many 
Tables in the 


collection. 





DON’T BE CONFUSED! 





i W Only those branded with this Hall- 


mark are Colonial Williamsburg, | 


| 


Inc. approved reproductions. 


Kittinger 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


i 
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lies in the inimitable finish of the various 
woods, and no small part of this success is 
due to Mr. Hodges’ early training as a chem- 
ist and chemical engineer. The application 
of scientific principles to the design of his 
furniture, and a sense of color developed by 
analysis, are 


the close study of chemical 


clearly shown in the extraordinary balance 
of graining and color by Mr. Hodges in his 
reproductions and adaptations of old pieces. 

Whether you are searching for reproduc- 
traditional furniture or attractive 
Modern pieces, there is a diversified line of 
both types in the showrooms of H. Herrmann 


From several groups of din- 


tions of 


Furniture Co. 
ing room furniture we selected one of bleached 
mahogany, the chairs upholstered with emer- 
ald green satin, and the cabinet pieces fitted 
with colored plastic and metal hardware. 

We are constantly steering weary souls to 
the happy hunting ground of antiques which 
Foreign Furniture Factors maintain. Among 
the unusual items to be seen here is a Domini 
desk—which was used for church records— 
of satiny Philippine mahogany, with slanting 
top and = supporting shelf stretcher and 
original hardware, circa 1800. A find! 
Many other antique pieces of equal interest, 
including chairs and occasional tables. 

The thing which will impress you about 
the unique collection of antique furniture of- 
Allen is the quality and 
unsurpassed beauty of each individual item— 
which, when you consider that this firm has 
thirty-two showrooms, is a statement worth 
But don’t; a better idea is to 
And don’t fail to observe 


fered by Louis L. 


considering! 
see for yourself. 
the handsome set of Queen Anne dining room 
chairs, of walnut with a matchless patina and 
original needlepoint coverings. Old pine? 
The collection of old pine items here is note- 
worthy, and it includes both furniture and 
superb paneling. 
ee ee @ 

Firth Carpet Company has glorified floor 
coverings in four individual ways. First, in 
the Texstyle frisé rugs and carpets, compris- 
ing six textural plain color effects that have 
all the appearance of hard twist pebbled 
carpet; second, in the Royal Wiltshire line, 
reproducing the finest worsted Wilton effects 
by the skillful introduction of finely spun 


Continued on page 128 
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and NOW 


KITTINGER ; 
IN 


OPENING EARLY IN JULY 1937 


The Georgian manner, perpetuated by the Restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg in Virginia, inspired the Furniture and Decoration of 
our newest Exhibit, in Chicago, where a series of colorful galleries 
and room settings provide a charming background to help you 
SELL these Kittinger Heirloom Reproductions. 


SIXTH FLOOR, MERCHANDISE MART, Decorative Arts Section 








We invite you to come and see hundreds of such 
charming reproductions as this table (A-759). 





[js¢é THE KITTINGER EXHIBITS 


AT Factory, 1893 ELMwoop AvE., BUFFALO 
IN New York, 385 MapDIson AVENUE 
IN GRAND Rapips, KEELER BUILDING 
IN CHICAGO, MERCHANDISE MART 
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HALL 
PRODUCTS 


Upholstered Box- 
Springs, Pure 
Horse Hair Mat- 
tresses, Inner 
Spring Mattress- 
es, Pillows, Wood 
and Metal Beds, 
Studio Couches. 







| 


FRANK A. HALL & SONS 


Established 1828 


25 West 45th St. New York 








































Tis attractive group includes 
the matching George I side chairs 
(Circa 1720) .. . an interesting 
Chippendale three-tiered waiter 
with beautifully mellowed finish 
(Circa 1770) .. . also the Sheraton 
convex mirror (Circa 1800). 
Visitors to the American Institute 
of Decorators conference are cor- 
dially invited to view our extensive 
collection of imported English 
antiques. 


Acedham’s Antiques gnc. 


Importers of English Antique Furniture 


143 East 57th St., New York 


Telephone ELd. 5-7493 
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S atisFYING the decorator’s 
18th Century 


bedroom and dining room furni- 


requirements in 
ture. 


Other selections include 100 bed- 
room and 25 dining room groups 


. all periods and styles. 


Visit our showrooms during the 


A. I. 


D. conference. 


Sligh Furniture Showrooms 


WILLIAM H. McCLAVE 


Grand Central Palace 46th Street and 
480 Lexington Avenue 


Wickersham 2-7240-| 


Lexington Avenue 











Special 
Furniture 
Made to 

Order 


The Most 
Complete Line 
of 18th 
Century 
Lampstands 





40 Models in 
Pickled Pine, 
Mahogany, 

Walnut and 
Fruitwood. 


> “Compare the Finish” 








M. SALZMAN 404 EAST 34th ST. 
FURNITURE CORP. NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers and Fine Cabinet Makers Since 1890 
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BOOK OF THE YEAR 
cae ae Lp 


LIMITED EDITION 


STAPLER presents the fabric digest 
for 1937-38. Swatches of over 
100 different styles and individual 
qualities, representative of the 
finest offerings of outstanding 
mills abroad and at home, are at- 
tractively displayed on its pages. 
Here’s a book that will inspire 
many a creative idea. A copy is yours 
for the asking. Remember, the 
edition is limited, so write today! 


Stapler 


ae t€2 
136 So. 4th $t.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Old French Sevre oil lamp electrified 
(One Pair Only) 


Presenting a varied collection of unusual 
lamps individually designed expressly for 
Interior Designers. Careful attention given 
to special order shades. 





WAHL & CO., INC. 


64 W. 48th St., New York 
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LINENS OF 
TOMORROW 


Continued from page 67 


through the more naturalistic floral motifs 
which fit into so many schemes, to the ab- 
stractions which are definitely Modern. There 
may be several different types of design 
which are equally usable, each one helpful to 
the particular room in question, and each one 
suggesting something novel in the way of 
flowers or table arrangement. What could 
be lovelier than one of the new floral pat- 
terns in which huge sprays of flowers stand 
out in such strong relief, the same flowers 
repeated for the decorative center bouquet? 

Certain colors, too, can be made more vi- 
brant by the use of harmonizing or con- 
trasting flowers. The silver and_ platinum 
greys which are so very good this year, if 
they fit into your special color scheme, can 
be used with a dozen different hues of flow- 
ers. The delicate shell pink is as lovely with 
deep purples as it is with blues or with 
deeper pinks and dark reds. The periwinkle 
blue, again if it is right with the room, 
lends itself to many floral combinations. 
With a deep blue cloth the pure white flow- 
ers are always perfect or any blossoms that 
are lemon yellow. White in linens does not 
necessarily mean dead white, for there are 
lovely egg-shell tones, a pale ivory, and an 
opalescent hue that seems to reflect every 
known flower tone. Varicolored patterns are 
often interwoven into pastel backgrounds, and 
so suggest the charm of old brocades. 

For the summer season there seems to be 
more interest in doilies and runner than in 
larger table cloths. They can be found in 
the same fine double damasks, though for 
the more informal living of the warm months 
fashion seems to turn particularly to more 
textured surfaces. A heavy linen with hand- 
blocked flower patterns and borders in al- 
most any color you seek will make the table 
as gay as the party. The plain satin 
damasks with ombré bands are equally good 
for luncheon or dinner. A_ soft linen with 
interwoven diaper pattern is called mummy 
linen, and on it are printed any number of 
colorful patterns. For the more formal tables 
the sheerest linens or organdies will look 
cool and inviting on even the hottest days. 
Plain ones with appliqued pattern come in 
lovely pastel tones and there are printed ones, 


Continued on page 144 
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THONET 


’ . 
j 


Sold exclusively through the Decorative 
Profession. THONET Catalogue of newest 
Creations in MODERN and CLASSIC up- 
holstered Furniture will help you solve 


your Decorative Problems. Write today 
for your Copy! 


THONET BROTHERS '* 33 EAST 47 
N E W RK 
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LIBERAL DISCOUNTS AT 


Hales 


AUTHORIZED SIMMONS AGENTS OF 
% 


—_~ tx 
ee 
= Kepos le Pe ee 


. a lamb’s wool and South American hair mat- 
tress, satin covered .. and of Simmons mattresses 
and box springs, Simmons modern furniture, 


Simmons studio couches, and Simmons metal beds. 


house of beautiful beds 


420 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


telephone: WIckersham 2-3360 
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“OLD NEW YORK” 


1124 PATTERN 


ONE OF THE 


MASTERPIECES 


BY 


BECKER, SMITH & 
PAGE, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THE HOUSE of CRYSTAL 





Over two hundred styles of chandelier, 
Girondoles, Brackets. . . . Just a little 
different! A visit to our showrooms will 
convince you. 


RIALTO IMPORT CORP. 
135 West 44th Street New York 








FURNITURE SHOPS Inc. 


444 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


] MUrray Hill 4-4550 
| x 
| Manufacturers and distributors of 


ENGLISH 


AND 


FRENCH 


18TH CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


SPECIAL PIECES MADE TO ORDER 


Factory—Chicago, Ill. 
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OLD 
CARVED 
PINE 
MANTELS 


of Distinguished Design 

















Combining a classic sim- 
plicity and dignity of design 
with the mellowness of aged 
pine, these Eighteenth Cen- 
tury mantels add a charm- 
ing and friendly note to a 










room. 










We have many such man- 
tels in stock, both antique 
and reproduction, all of 
authentic design. Prices 
are as low as $75.00. 












From a stock that is note- 
worthy because of its com- 
plete selection of modern 
and period mantels and 
fireplace equipment, one 
can find many suggestions 
that will aid in solving a 
particular problem in deco- 
ration. Your inspection is 
invited. 









Wa. H. Jackson COMPANY 
Everything for the Fireplace 










16 East 52nd Street New York 


Established 1827 








STYLE SLANTS 

Continued from page 120 

yarns; third, by the addition of Provincial 
Homespuns, simulating the primitive hooking 
in a restrained and quaintly decorative man- 
ner; and fourth, in the fabrication of entirely 
undyed wools of natural color with designs 
ranging from white, cream, fawn, and brown, 
to deep ebony black. In several of the de- 
signs the natural wool backgrounds have been 
discreetly illuminated with slight touches of 
accent colors. Smart! 

We are proud of the fact that we have al- 
ways been able to direct the most skeptical 
and frantic of inquiries for individual hand- 
made fabrics and furniture to satisfactory 
sources. One source that never fails to please 
even the most critical of clients is the firm of 
Cromwell, Inc. Here may be obtained the 
loveliest hand woven materials imaginable— 
from the sleekest satins and damasks of pure 
silk, to the most alluring of textural fabrics 
in the Modern spirit—as well as hand made 
furniture of exceptional workmanship and fin- 
ish carefully manufactured to your designs. 

. omk 

The recent election of officers of the IIli- 
nois Chapter, A. I. D. for 1937-38 includes 
the following personnel: President, Mare T. 
Nielsen; First Vice-President, Harold Darl- 
ing; Second Vice-President, Miss Celia 
Sturm; Secretary, Mrs. Mildred Newgass 
Prindiville; Treasurer, Mrs. Emily Kempson 
Dow. The new governors elected were, Miss 
Mabel Schamberg and James Skidmore; gov- 
ernors retained, William Valentine, Mrs. Jes- 
sica Treat, Miss Felicite Reynolds, J. Win- 
stanley Briggs. Member of National Advis- 
ory Council, Miss Florence Ely Hunn. 


Mrs. James C. Rogerson announces that 
Arden Studios has changed its business policy 
in order to further her activities as a con- 
sultant interior designer. Her interests will 
be continued through the Arden Gallery, and 
considering the contribution that Mrs. Roger- 
son has made through the Arden Studios and 
the Arden Galleries in the promotion of the 
Fine Arts in the past, this is very good news. 





SALESMAN:—One of the leading manufac- 
turers and importers of fine furniture has an 
opening for a brilliant and alert young man. 
Salary and commission. Address INTERIOR DE- 
SIGN AND Decoration, Box No. 65. 
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Robert Heller designed this modern office for the President 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. in the Fred F. 
French Building, New York. The carpet is Pebbleweave 
by Cochrane in tan, color No. 361, furnished by the 
Sullivan Carpet Co., 330 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


In planning modern interiors—whether for homes 
or offices—leading decorators are finding it particu- 
larly advantageous to look first at Broadloom by 
Cochrane. The Cochrane range of colors is most 
complete—a total of 39 shades, including white. 
Equally important, the exceptional clearness of 
Cochrane colors invariably gives rooms added 
distinction. 


Broadloom by Cochrane is made in three plain 
grades—Khedar Imperial, Lincoln and Monroe, and 
two hard-twist grades—Pebbleweave and Duratwist. 
All have 100“ virgin wool surfaces—are dyed with 
pure dyes—and woven with exacting precision. 


Charles P. Cochrane Company, Manufacturers of 
high grade carpets and rugs. Mills and main office, 
Kensington Ave. and Butler St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Showrooms in 26 cities. 
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BY 


COGHRANE 






























Informal summer lamps 
of colorful pottery for 
town and country 


and 


A new huge collection 
of very interesting 
antiques suitable for 
all purposes. 








Masiew 





Freen 20 W. 20th ST., N.Y. C. 





INC. CH3-5030 


CABINET MAKERS 








Crabs eee 


15 EAST 26th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
1526 MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 











There is available here a diversified 
group of fine rattan, metal and wood 
furniture for gardens and __ interiors 
designed in all styles exclusively to 
your individual order at moderate cost. 


e DESIGN GROUP 


4 EAST 53rd ST. NEW YORK 


Telephone Plaza 3-492! 
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Members of the American In- 
stitute of Decorators are cordial- 
ly invited to visit our showrooms ? a 


and view a complete line of fur- DIRECTED BY FORMER OFFICERS OF 
niture and accessories of tradi- 
tional and modern design appro- A a L FE D E S K C O 
priate for either reception rooms ae 
or executive office. We have 21 Ww 46 ST NEW YORK ME-3 0100 
available special design facilities ‘ . r 

for creating individual furniture 

specially to your order. 

Typical of the service which we 

offer is this executive office 

with specially designed furniture. 
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EDWARD 
GARRATT 


INCORPORATED 





FRENCH and ENGLISH 
XVIII and XIX CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


HANDMADE REPRODUCTIONS 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
FINE LAMPS AND SHADES 


485 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
AT 52nd STREET NINTH FLOOR 
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NEW LIGHT SOURCES 
Continued from page 100 
tacts, and an extra wire, in the circuit. These 
are minor installation details that can read- 
ily be solved, and should not influence the in- 
stallations of these lamps where appropriate. 
The present desire for effective high-light- 
ing of pictures, wall hangings, screens, and 
other decorative but ordinarily non-luminous 
features of a room, has resulted in the de- 
velopment of concentrated filament lamps in 
a G-16'% bulb (See Chart I) with a bayonet 
base. These lamps are so small, yet so pow- 
erful that equipment for them can be easily 
concealed and at the same time surfaces can 
be flooded with a high level of illumination 
from this inconspicuous source. The small 
projectors for their use have a special ar- 
rangement by which the light can be shaped 
into a pattern corresponding to the size and 
shape of the surface to be lighted. It has 
solved many high-lighting problems for the 
designer who is handicapped by lack of space 
to conceal regular spot lighting equipment. 
Surely with all these types of incandescent 
lamps, of every size, designed to meet most 
every lighting service, economically and _ eff- 
ciently, the interior designer need not feel 
handicapped by lack of new light sources of 
the incandescent type in the creation of any 
lighting effect his ingenuity may devise. Yet, 
modern scientific developments have given 
him even more light sources to give zest to 
lighting—the new gaseous discharge lamps. 
Introducing New Gaseous Discharge Lamps. 
Already it has been pointed out that all gase- 
ous discharge lamps must have transformers 
or other auxiliary current limiting devices in 
each lamp circuit. It is also true that each 
gas produces its own characteristic color, 
which is never a continuous spectrum such as 
the sun has, but is most often a line spec- 
trum with only a few colors present. For in- 
stance, the new high intensity mercury vapor 
lamps all give a color of light that can best be 
described as yellow-blue-green, and conse- 
quently, colors of fabrics, woods, and com- 
plexions are distorted and unattractive. When 
incandescent lamps are used with them to the 
extent that equal amounts of light are re- 
ceived on a surface from each source, then the 
resulting color of the light is white and there 
is only a slight color distortion. Many de- 
partment stores and offices where white or 


Continued on page 136 
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ITALIAN - FRENCH - ENGLISH 
ANTIQUE AND REPRODUCTION 


FURNITURE 


VENETIAN GLASS - IMPORTED POTTERY 
LAMPS - DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


—i—_2 


CZ SC ZZ 


Pe Za Zar 


Z—_ 2 


A special showing of latest importations at our 
New York Showrooms during the 
A. I. D. Convention 





; 
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385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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We are pleased 
to welcome A. 1. D. 
Members to 
New York 
We 


18th CENTURY REPRODUCTIONS 


THE ALBANo [OMPANY. inc. 


Showrooms: 


309 East 46th Street, New York City 
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INTERIOR 


A typical gallery arranged to 
simplify the interior de- 
signer's problem in the selection 
of office furniture. 


MACEY-FOWLER 


385 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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OEP PATS 
_ 
Between Lexington and 3rd Aves. 


PLaza 3-4479 Ligh tee nth Ceo ntury 


} 
mtr ated usta! 


Old Wersailles, Inc. 


i 152 EAST 53rd STREET 
NEW YORK 


[ Importers of French 
Antique Furniture 


Save time and energy in your 


PURSES 


search for French antiques! 
In our attractive showrooms—all 
i under one roof—may be seen one of 


the largest and most diversified col- 
if lections of antique furniture, at 
reasonable prices, in the country. 


You will find our new shipment of 
French Provincial pieces of particu- 
lar interest. 









































.... because of its adaptability to the 
formal or informal setting, Eighteenth 
Century continues its gain in popular 
demand. 


A wide selection of period and 
| modern pieces—in a wide range of 
prices—has been gathered together in 





our spacious display rooms to save you 
No. 6858 Liquor Cart P 9 . y 
and your customer valuable time. 


| 
| 
| A newly designed Liquor Cart that is 
both practical and serviceable. White 


Enamel or Maple Finish with contrasting Ew York Fu Oe ee, en 


color decorations—$60. Retail. 
31 East 314 Street 




















Sons-Cunningham Reed New York City 
| & Rattan Co., Ine. 
385 MADISON AVE. (at 46th St.) _— On —— 
| NEW YORK CITY | MT AES ATS ATT 
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NEW LIGHT SOURCES 
Continued from page 132 
cool colored light is desirable, have been 
interested in the new mercury vapor lamps 
in indirect lighting troughs or fixtures. 
There are three lamps of this type 
available today—-the 400, the 250, and the 
85 watt capillary lamp. The largest lamp 
naturally is the 400 watt size, its overall 
length being approximately 13 inches. The 
other lamps are smaller in’ proportion to 
their respective wattages. The 400 watt and 
250 watt lamps are excellent for general 
lighting of large areas when combined with 
incandescent lamps to correct their color. 
These lamps are about two-and-one-half times 
more efficient than incandescent lamps and 
they have an average life of 2,000 hours. 
The smaller 85 watt capillary lamp is not 
quite so serviceable; its cost is more and 
its life much less. No doubt in the future 
it will find many more uses, as it becomes 
better known. The lamp, however, is a 
most powerful source of the longer ultra vio- 
let waves, more popularly called “black light”. 
A special deep purple screen will eliminate 
most all visible light produced by the lamp, 
and makes possible some beautiful phos- 
phorescent and fluorescent effects. Its size 
and the concentration of the source of light 
in a small capsule, also make it possible to 
Hhere you will find a large project this light to distances of 10 feet or 
, slightly more. It has made the practical 
assortment of Chinese use of “black light” a little nearer for the 
7 | . ei | designer, who should not overlook it as a 
porcelains, antiques, lamps possibility for creating dramatic effects. 


The very fact, however, that ultra violet 


and shades, furniture and 


light would cause certain chemicals to emit 
other decorative accesso- visible light in a variety of colors, so in- 
trigued the illuminating engineer, that he 
ries. has spent several years of research, experi- 
menting with the possibility of placing these 
chemicals within the tube producing the ultra 
violet light, and thereby creating a new type 
Yay of light source. His efforts have been suc- 
cessful, and I can now describe what is called 
a fluorescent lumiline lamp, consisting of a 
simple tube coated with special chemicals 
that fluoresce under the influence of the ultra 
THE LITTLE-JONES CO. violet produced by a low pressure discharge 
between two small electrodes at each end 

15 West 24th Street of the tube. It is in reality a close approxi- 
Sew Wack mation of cold light, and the efficiency of 

this tube for the production of colored light 


Continued on page 140 
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SETTEE and CHAIR | 
of 


WROUGHT IRON 
7 | 





Upholstered in sheentex | 


Colors: Sea Green, Red, 
Yellow, Orange, Beige, 
Brown, Dark Green. 


* 
NEW CATALOGUES 


| MOLLA, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 





| 126 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK Telephones AL 4-9359-9360-936 
| WROUGHT IRON FOR GARDENS AND INTERIORS 
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Inbuilt and lumiline 
lighting in the new 
trend. Fixtures used 
exclusively in Ladies 
Home Journal 
"House of Tomor- 
row’. Harrison & 
Foulihoux, Archi- 
tects; W. & J. 
tor 143 'bt tine = Sloane, Interior De- 


No. 1618 4 
for 1/18” Lumiline signers. 





Our Catalogue available at your dealer 


GRUBER BROTHERS 
72-78 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. A ety raft Wal Ip aper F 0. 








151 East 50th St. N. Y. C Plaza 3-7766 
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THE COLLECTION MR. GOULD BROUGHT BACK HAS 
NOW BEEN UNPACKED. WON’T YOU COME IN? 


H. LEO GOULD, INC. 


Importers: Antiques—Lamps—Accessories— Wallpaper 


257 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
AShland 4-2246 














Windsor 
CHENILLE 


Cut Order Service 


RUGS 


Hand-Knotted 
Hand-Sculptured 


Exquisitely Styled 








I. GIN ZKEY- 


295 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Le 3 29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 

| IMPORTERS 
Prints and Woven Fabrics 
No. $121 hand blocked French Chintz 


¢ 


we €.4.Deeley Company 









NEW LIGHT SOURCES 
Continued from page 130 
is almost unbelievable. For instance, com- 
pare a 60 watt green ordinary lumiline, with 
its new 15 watt green fluorescent brother. 
The fluorescent lamp is just about 30 times 
more efficient. At present, blue, pink, green, 
and white—all many times more efficient than 
incandescent lamps producing the same colors, 
are in the offing. This principle of 
producing light without excessive heat, and 
of colors without the inefficiency of screen- 
ing out certain undesirable wavelengths, is 
one of the most important “light” discoveries 
of the century. 

And, that, expressing it simply, is all that 
light really is—just one of the tools which 
you may use along with painting, sculpture, 
fabrics, and the many other things that de- 
signers use to create beautiful interiors and 
exteriors. These few examples of the 4,000 
available types of incandescent lamps merely 
indicate the flexibility that this tool, light, 
now has, and how easily it may be used 
if only a little time is spent in learning the 
technique. Incandescent lamps are as modern 
and streamlined as the many other new ma- 
terials, which the designer now employs with 
delight and finesse; they can be concealed 
in the wall without creating fire hazards; 
and they are inexpensive. 

No wonder then that the illuminating en- 
gineer rebels when he sees these essentially 
modern light sources perched upon the top 
of small cylinders of pasteboard trying to 
imitate the candle, or enclosed with clear 
glass chimneys with oil reservoirs beneath 
the sockets. Looking at some of our fixtures 
today—it is impossible to tell whether elec- 
tricity comes over wires or in buckets! Such 
practice reminds me of the first automobile 
which was almost an exact copy of the old 
one horse shay even to a whip socket on 
the dash. The cleverness of the interior 
designer has been quite able to work 
other new materials and fabrics into en- 
sembles suggestive of the historic periods 
in decoration, and have done it in a manner 
which glorifies rather than apologizes for 
these materials. The many varieties of 
lamps—every size, shape, color, and kind— 
also makes it possible for them to do the 
same with these essentially modern light 
sources, the incandescent and electric dis- 
charge lamps. 
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WesTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHNSTONE & HERLIHY 


816 So. Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


F, J. Newcomb Co., Inc. 


42-50 West 13th St., New York 


XVIII Century English 


Coffee Tables 


Made in Mahogany with 
matched Crotch Veneer tops 











TO THE TRADE 
RUGS— 
CARPETS 
LINOLEUMS 
RUBBER TILE 


ANCHOR CARPET 


& LINOLEUM 
COMPANY, Inc. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
CREATED IN OUR 
OWN WORKROOMS 


169 EAST 33rd STREET 
NEW YORK 
AS-4-0242 














LAMPS and SHADES 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Period designs in bronze or brass. Also 
wire work. Iron Furniture, Flower Holders, 
Gifts, Tie Backs, Valances, Baskets, Trays. 


Special order work to specifications , 


A. R. KANNE 


Formerly Kanné & Bessant 


211 East 45th Street, New York 
VAnderbilt 3-0999-0998 
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THE FIRM OF 


Cromwell inc. 


Extend the facilities of their showroom to the mem- 
bers of the A.|.D. Conference. Here will be seen a wide 


selection of handwoven fabrics and furniture. 

AT 
44 EAST 53rd STREET 
NEW YORK 














Floor Coverings 





moleather | | 


EASIER TO “WORK” @ | 


of Every Description 








EASIER TO SELL! | * | 
87% ot Moleather sales today are “re- 
peats” because manufacturers and up- Rugs made to Order 


holsterers have found it easier to use 
—easier to “mould” to their designs. 
And, of course, Moleather’s wider * 
range of brilliant, fast colors, its many 


cht tach ilk" IL || PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 




















ASHER & BORETZ, INC. 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 
Coated Textiles Western Office: 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dept. J, 900 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 
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FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT is so™e- 


times a 
problem to the interior designer. A visit 
to our showrooms will convince you that 
your fireplace problems can be solved 
with a saving of time and expense by 
selecting your requirements from our 
display of finely finished and correctly 
styled pieces at prices to meet every 
budget. 


H. A. BAME 


101 PARK AVENUE 
AT 40th STREET NEW YORK 


Chicago Representative — WARD H. JACKSON 
Showrooms: 100 East Chicago Avenue 








F rench, English 
and Italian 
furniture frames 


carried in stock. 


Ueopold Colombo & Bro. 


Lmporters an) CNYakirs of “Fire “Turmture 





212 EAST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Shades 


Che 
CREST COMPANY 
1219 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Manufactured at 


501 WEST 35th STREET, CHICAGO, iLL 














A. MARCHAND 


by 


680 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 
OF 
DISTINCTION 
FINE CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 


CANDELABRA 
WALL FIXTURES 
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THE LINENS OF 
TOMORROW 


Continued from page 124 


too, either in self tone or in contrasting 
color. The elegant Beauvais embroidery on 
organdy makes an exquisite table setting 
or an inviting breakfast set. 

For simple country living there are smart 
checked ginghams with appliqued conven- 
tional motifs, or there are brightly woven 
textured cloths which fairly demand peasant 
pottery and heavy glass. There is a smart 
new linen, with hemstitching marking off 
squares, that can be bought by the yard 
and so made into whatever sizes of doilies 
or napkins are necessary. The colors are 
bright and gay. For the yacht, large or 
small, there are various amusing motifs, 
printed or appliqued, or even embroidered on 
stout cotton cloth. The monogram can take 
on the look of the sea and be as nautical 
as you care to have it. Heavy cotton or 
crash linens with narrow rope borders are 
entrancing, and of course the Normandy 
linens are perfect for any summer room. 

But the dining room is not the only room 
in the house where the linens can be of in- 
valuable service to the interior designer. 
The bedroom may be perfect by day, but 
why shouldn't it be equally attractive at 
night? Daytime spreads are always within 
the province of the interior designer and so 
should be the night spreads or blanket covers, 
the blankets themselves, the comfortables or 
down puffs, and the sheets and pillow cases. 
To use colored sheets and cases or not to 
has been a much debated fashion point; at 
the moment there seems to be about even 
division between those who prefer color on 
their beds and those who prefer white. But 
even the most conservative followers of the 
white mode are admitting bands of color on 
their sheets and cases. The general term. 
bed linen, includes many qualities of fabric 
which are not linen, for soft percales are 
preferred by many people to the smooth cool 
quality of fine linen. Some like silk better, 
and the new silk sheets and cases are a 
bit sturdier than those which have been in 
favor for the past few years. They can 
be had with simple hemstitched hems, with 
appliqued hems including dainty patterns, 
with embroidered edges, with monograms of 
practically any style your fancy can create. 


Continued on page 148 
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ESIGNERS WHO CREATE RUBBER TILE FLOORS 


will want this new book 





] yORTY handsome __ color 

plates in this new book will 
suggest the freedom you enjoy 
when you work with Armstrong- 
Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile, 
the aristocrat of floors. 

The forty effects in this im- 
proved color line are not a hit- 
or-miss selection. Each harmo- 
nizes with the others. You will 
find this integrated palette of 
colors a real time saver when you 
are designing floors. 

In addition, Armstrong-Sted- 
man Reinforced Rubber Tile 
offers you other advantages. 

First, it is dependable—made 
by the makers of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. 

Second, a patented fibre rein- 
forcement in each tile makes the 
floors more resistant to wear and 
prevents crazing or buckling due 
to movement of underfloors. 

Third, the reinforcement im- 
proves the depth and beauty of 
coloring. Yet this reinforcement 

an exclusive Armstrong fea- 
ture—adds no extra cost. 

Write today for your copy of 
New Beauty and Comfort in 
Floors. Armstrong Cork Quiet, comfortable floors of rubber tile in a typical residential installation. The forty 
Products Company, 1225 6 colors and three types of graining in Armstrong-Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile 
State St., Lancaster, Pa. make it suitable for every style of interior. Write now for color plates. 


fl? 
ARMSTRONG’S —Lawoteowm. 
and RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE - CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL - ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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WE EXECUTE YOUR IDEAS 


Our craftsmen are proficient in co- 
operating with interior designers. 


They interpret your thought and pro- 


duce the effects you visualize—in a 
manner consistent with trade policies 


that QUALITY demands. 


Time-weathered timbers from a 
hundred year old New England 
barn partially supplied the 
woodwork for the interior of 
this French Farm Castle. Our 
craftsmen carried through the 
decorative scheme with new 
lumber by reproducing perfectly 
the soft mellowness of the fine 
old wood. 


L. W. McKEOWN Co. 


Plain and Decorative Painting 


ROE WR El ING 207 EAST 43rd ST., NEW YORK 


Messrs. Adams and Prentice, architects MUrray Hill 2-1896 











x *§ * ® * * * * 





* ADVANCE 
*« FASHIONS 
x IN FABRICS 
* Exclusive Fabrics—utterly distinctive 
in weave, pattern and coloring—au- 
x thoritatively styled in advance of 
current trends—and sold, for the pro- 
tection of the trade, Exclusively 
* as, 
Wholesale. 
* 
MURAL INLAYS IN H. B. LEH MAN-CONNOR CO... Ine. 
LINOLEUM AND RUBBER FLOORS : 
; * 509 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 
Designed Exclusively by 
- BOSTON PHILADELPHIA -—- CHICAGO 
Kensington (Carpet (o0., Inc.| x GL CN a mK 


102 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 
MUrray-Hill 4-3861 








x * * * * * x * 
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de Quintal, Inc. 
| East 53rd Street 
New York City 

PLaza 3-6066 
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f A cordial invitation to visit our showrooms 

x where we have on display a large selection : et 
of fine antique marble and wood mantois. “4MERICANA” 

: We also make to your order perfect re- These early Americana Maple and Pine 
productions of marble and wood mantels, pieces prevailed in New England homes 
mirror frames, cornices, etc. All our work in 1780. The open Welsh Cabinet was 
and material is of finest quality for mod- used as a sideboard, and the stretcher 

i erate pri Pine Table as a dining table. This group 
prices. : : é , ; ; 

'° | is still a choice selection in this modern 
March of Time to complete any city or 
< D Stl h country home—from a large collection re- 
e Olde antel ES oppe cently secured—and at a moderate price. 

: Jncorperated Two floors of fine Antique Furniture 

(J. W. Johnson, Pres.) ee eee a gee 
y 251-3 E. 33rd St. New York City PHILIP G. ALPERT 

Tel. LExington 2-5791 665 Lexington Ave. New York 
. Est. 1879 Wickersham 2-9666 
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MIRRORS 


Cornices - Mantels - Wall Brackets 
Consoles + Decorative Accessories 














the 


importance of distinctive mirrors, mantels, 


and decorators who realize 


Dealers 


cornices and decorative accessories come to 
Friedman FIRST because here they find the 
largest and most varied collection in the 
The high 


quality for which this firm has been noted 


United States. standard of 


for 34 years is maintained. 


FRIEDMAN 


BROTHERS 
DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 


~MIRRORS 


305 EAST 47th ST... NEW YORK 
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The much the 
greens, blues, pink or rose 


same—delicate 


or peach, soft 


colors are 
orchid, and a deep egg-shell that is almost 
yellow. One of the smartest of the summer 
fashions includes the blanket 
and comforter all of the same daintily flow- 
silk. floral pastel 
tones printed on egg-shell or white or pale 
The 
new wool comforters, by the way, are light 
but warm, equally good for summer or win- 
Scalloped around the edges they will 
add their share of interest to any well-dressed 
bed. 
if that is desirable, and in the most luscious 
The blanket silk 
are equally charming with white or colored 


sheet, cover 


ered Small patterns in 


pink make these delightful ensembles. 


ter. 
Blankets for summer can be very light 


tones. covers of flowered 
bed linen, and there are also sheer flowered 
cotton fabrics which are just as fresh and 
For the yacht a heavier cotton 
piquet bold 
monogram can be as trim as the ship itself. 


gay looking. 
or a wide wailed with center 

In the bathroom the colors of the towels 
and bath mat are quite as important as the 
color of the walls and the pattern of the 
shower curtain. No interior designer should 
consider any bathroom well-executed in which 
the color and patterns for the towels have 
not been carefully selected. It is quite pos 
sible to lend variety by having a different 
color scheme for the summer months. 

Linen hand towels are available in practi- 
cally all the same colors and of course there 
always the lovely damask towels which 
are as the bathroom as the 
satin damask cloths for the dining room. 
Finger-tip offer greater for 
they are as variegated as the rainbow itself, 


are 


stable for are 


towels variety 
in any color you wish, or in white embroid- 
ered or printed with one color or many. 
Some of the motifs are amusing, some are 


boldly floral, some are dashingly Modern, 
and some are as conservative as small nat- 


uralistic flowers can make them. 

It can be really fun to complete any job 
with linens, for they are undeniably quite as 
important in their way as are lamp shades 
or vases for flowers or paintings for the walls. 
The manufacturers are helpful, too, for they 
know how flexible their styling can be, and 
how profitable it is to make the patterns and 
colors which interior designers prefer. 
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PN\\\cy 


‘* Regent Park?’ (No. 7305) captures the 


ageless splendor of London’s famous Park in a contempo- 


rary Regency design with a striking figurine motif. The 


Lendon Guard House and the colorful figures of English 
Lords and Ladies relaxing in the Park create a feeling 
of restfulness. This design can be used effectively in nearly 
any room to convey the informal impressiveness of regality. 


We will be glad to send samples. Write or telephone. 


THOMAS STRAHAN 
Company 


Established 1886 


New York Showroom Factory Chicago Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue Chelsea, Mass. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Decorative 
Screens 


for the more 
discriminating 
HANDPAINTED 


screens in Modern and 
Period. WALLPAPER, 
PRINT, FABRIC screens, 
etc., all designs. PLAIN 
SCREENS, for your own 
decoration in LEATHER, 
CANVAS, FIBRE 
board, etc. 

Screens can be taken 
from stock, or made to 
your special order, any 
size and as many panels 
as desired. 


Catalogue upon request. 


e 


HOUSE OF SCREENS -« "xe vor" 


CHelsea 3-5857 














LAMPS 


CRETONNE 


INCORPORATED 


509 MADISON AVE. 
New York 
BOSTON 

420 Boylston St. 
CHICAGO 
1802 Heyworth Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
816 S. Figueroa St. 








NTERIOR Dec- 

orators and 
Architects will find 
our new service 
most helpful. 


Beginning with 
this issue, photo- 
graphs will be 
mailed monthly 
showing many new 
and smart Lamps 
and Shades. 


Nia 2 
er Sw Be 


If you would like 


to receive these 


photographs, write 





Crackle Pottery Lamp. 
Treated Skin Shade. us. 


Arden Lamps & Shades, Inc. Imported & Domestic 


16 E. 53rd Street, New York, PLaza 3-2636 
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So r th e 
Geo rg tan Ho use 





You’re finding that the 
trend is again to the 
higher priced house, and it 
is only natural that you 
should turn to us for dis- 5 
tinctive lighting fixtures 
at moderate cost. 





























Ss. 2. Skinner Co., Suc. 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Successors to Skinner-Hill Co., Importers, Distributors, Manufacturer's Representatives 

















Bea utiful 


FURNITURE 
FOR THE BEDROOM 


Fine Cabinets 


Lloyd Furniture Factories, Inc. HARLES H. BECKLEY 


Decorators Furniture Corp. meaniesee 


SHOWROOM & FACTORY—305 EAST 47th S 
383 Madison Ave., New York NEW YORK,NY. TELEPHONE PLAZA 3 
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AUTHENTIC 


WALL COLORS 


OF THE 
, Colonial 
7 Period 


At Williamsburg, Virginia, many of the rooms in 
the Governor’s Palace, the Raleigh Tavern, St. 
George Tucker House, and other buildings in the 
Restoration, are painted in “beautiful colors lost 
to general knowledge for more than a century. 
Some of them are: mulberry, raspberry, unusual 
greens and blue greens, red browns and warm 
beiges. Decorators are prescribing them to be 
used as fitting and authentic backgrounds for 
early American furniture.” 


True Colors plus extreme clarity 


MURAL-TONE Casein Wall Paint, since it is 
made in ten pastel and twelve deep colors, and 
White, permits the exact duplication of the colors 
which have gained prominence through their use 
at Williamsburg. However, in addition to the 
true color, this improved casein paint adds a 
clarity and depth of tone which heightens the 
beauty of the wall or ceiling. 

Interior designers can use MURAL-TONE with com- 
plete assurance that the effects wanted will be ob- 
tained and that the cost of painting will be reduced 
as much as twenty-five per cent. This money-saving 
feature (based on time, labor and materials) has 
been proved under all conditions during the past 
two years. 

One coat covers and hides on most surfaces, and 
MURAL-TONE can be used on practically every sur- 
face,i.e., plaster, cement, insulating and wall boards, 
concrete, wall paper, etc., for new or old construc- 
tion. Samples will be supplied gladly. Please address 
THE MURALO COMPANY, 
INC. (Founded 1894), 570 f 
Richmond Terrace, Staten 
Island, N. Y. Branches: | 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Los (/¢ 
Angeles, San Francisco. 


MUM 


We Toney Saving Tein? 
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LEIPZIG: FAIR CITY 
Continued from page 60 
men from the countries of the world with a 
minimum expenditure of time and money. 
The illustrations of some of the newest prod- 
ucts displayed at Leipzig, appearing on the 
opposite page, have been gathered from the 
exhibitions of the arts held in the Grassi 
Museum, for many years well known 
nationally for its exhibitions of the newest 
products of German art. From the thousands 
of exhibits assembled at Leipzig only the most 


inter- 


notable are selected for display here, and a 
high standard of artistic excellence is always 
maintained. 
displays of silverware, ceramics, textiles, glass 


Large sections are set aside for 


of many forms, and a wide variety of art prod- 
ucts. The exhibits are examined by hundreds 
of thousands of buyers and eventually find 
their way to the corners of the world. 

The Leipzig Fair is held twice annually for 
a period of one week. The next Fair, which 
1978th session, will be held from 
August 29 to September 2, 


will be its 
inclusive. 


| EIN THE EARLY 
(COLONIAL TRADITION 


Continued from page 47 





refined treatment of the mantel, the painted 


| woodwork and the delicate carving of the 
| four-poster bed. Here, as became the general 
| practice in later Colonial rooms, the desired 


| effect of elegance has been secured by means 
of the pleasing contrast afforded between a 
| light background and the dark tones of carved 
furniture, an effect that is enhanced by the 
bed- 


colorful pattern in hand-hooked rugs, 
| spread and curtains. 
| The wide waxed pine boards, evident in 
the hand-hewn floors throughout the house, 
form a perfect decorative background in the 
second bedroom for ruffled muslin, gayly pat- 
terned hooked rugs and wall paper. The origi- 
| nal yellow paint of the furniture has mellowed 
to a rare, subtle tone that is particularly lovely 
with the bright greens, yellows and reds of the 
nosegays that seem to literally fill the room. 
Interiors designed in the Early Colonial 
style are likely to represent a meaningless ag- 
glomeration of severely rustic and totally un- 
solely for 
for any 


comfortable furnishings selected 
their temporal rather 


beauty or livableness. This despite the fact 


value than 





Continued on page 160 
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GROUP OF 


“White Rose Line 


A HIGHLY SELECTED 


FINE 
WALLPAPERS 


FOR DISTINGUISHED 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


York Wallpaper 


COMPANY 


ESPECIALLY 


PENNA. 











FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 





HOFSTATTER’S SONS, INC. 


One of America’s Oldest Furniture Manufacturers for the Trade 


43rd AVE. AND 24th ST. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


S T FINE FURNITURE 
mm | SK Sokon Companys 


SHOW ROOMS 
and 435 EAST s6rH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Handled 
with 


Brains... NEW CARPET DESIGNS 














FRISCHER FEATURES 





in your own 


That's why decorators delight to ship by experienced colors in 50 


Railway Express. Designed to your specifications for yards or more 
sketches, furniture, samples, everything. Top-speed, 
express train service. For super-speed there's super- 
swift Air Express, 2500 miles overnight. Low, eco- 


romical cost. Pick-up and receipted delivery, with- 


LILY 


cut extra charge, in all cities and principal towns. For 


service, telephone the nearest Rai!way Express office. LEA F 


ACANTHUS 


RAILWAY GLENCOVE 
EXPRESS 


AGeEncy, INc. FRISCHER CARPET COMPANY 


424 Madison Ave ew York, N.-Y 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE | 
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Sine Period Wlirrors 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. SABEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


140 WEST 29 ST. NEW YORK 


You are cordially invited to visit 
our new and enlarged showrooms. 








AN AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION 














Sanstier : our Preepenvon 


an exten nsion of your own. We will reprodu 
Tr — itio nal for you or design a complete en- 
te harmonize with a single piece! 


PLAZA STUDIOS 


“RICHTER 385 MADISON AVENUE 


! FURNITURE COMPANY NEW YORK 
510 EAST 72ND STREET + NEW YORK LAMPS AND SHADES OF DISTINCTION 
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DESIGNING WITH BAMBOO 








Continued from page 49 


RUG & CARPET sign and furniture. And it is natural to 
/B suppose that the traditions of native life 
play an important part in modern houses in 
Hawaii; the temperate climate, and the sim- 


plicity of living also create decorative prob- 
lems quite different from those of the av- 
erage American home. These factors in- 


fluence not only the architectural expres- 
sion, but has served as inspiration for fab- 
¥ ic weaving ¢ i > signing 
AND ric weaving and furniture designin , 
The result is a spaciousness in the houses 
that is obtained by design rather than ac- 


tual planned areas, the rooms being designed 
to incorporate as much of the outdoors as 
possible, and one has the feeling of being 


outdoors even while within. Other aids in 
creating this effect of house and grounds 
* being a part of each other, are bamboo 
screens used at the windows instead of panes 
of glass, wide verandas, and patios with 
35 ears of ex ert pools. Luxuriant tropical foliage and = spa- 
Y Pp cious green lawns give freshness to the scene. 
s , ‘ ‘ Furniture generally is of bamboo, and the 
ervice in restoring informal fabrics such as linen, canvas, coarse 
cotton and mohair used in sophisticated ways 
look best with it as upholstery. Bamboo, 
TAPESTRIES used in its natural light honey color, also 
combines perfectly with the various furni- 
ture woods. It is strong and durable, not j 
NEEDLEPOINTS light or flimsy as one might expect; it can- 
not be bent, but it can be split and applied 
to the wood, and it is substantial enough 


AUBUSSONS & for the legs of chairs and tables. 


In our own interiors bamboo appears in 

7 aon conjunction with other materials in’ many 
ANTIGI E satisfying ways exemplifying Modern design, 
frequently being combined with mirror, lac- 


ORI ENTALS quer, bleached wood or metal. And many 


enterprising interior designers are also em- 


ploying bamboo in a diversity of unusual 

Ad treatments, ranging from such simple exam- 

s§. K. ples as picture frames, to the architectural 
trim around door and window openings. 

Interesting furniture groups can be ar- 

ranged in large rooms by using movable 

. e partitions of bamboo, which not only form 

w ‘ o.. INC. a pleasing background for the furniture but 

515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. does not retard the circulation of air. Furni- 

ture made from bamboo includes every type 

ELDORADO 5-4165 and variety, ranging from cabinet pieces, 

low smoking tables, bridge tables and chairs, 








Continued on page 160 
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All the grace and charm typical of the finest in 18th Century furniture 


design is embodied in the Mayflower collection of authentic reproductions. 


M ay flower 


COLONIAL SHOPS 
49-59 WAREHAM STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 












You will 
PREFER 


DANDUX 
AWNINGS 


in Exclusive Fabrics 


DANDUX offers Awnings in fabrics that have 
body, character and unusual strength. These fab- 
rics are also particularly suitable for covering 
cushions, umbrellas and for unusual upholstery 
work. In addition to their strength and weight, 
they are finished in attractive vat-dyed colors in 
a wide range of pastels, medium and dark shades. 


Imported French Stripes and Venetian Sail Cloth 
—exclusive fabrics—are also available for slip 
covers, awnings and draperies. 


Large samples, and prices, will be sent gladly. 
Specify whether cut pieces or bolts are required. 


SEND FO » New DANDUX  8-page, 

* Profusely Illustrated Awn- 
ing Brochure. Also 4-page DANDUX 
Venetian Blind folder. 


Serving a 
Discriminating Clientele 


c. R. DANIELS, Ine. 
101 CROSBY STREET NEW YORK 


(Lafayette, Prince & Crosby Sts.) CAnal 6-7900 
Newark .« Philadelphia .« Boston « Cleveland « Detroit 





ACCENTS FOR MODERN AND 
TRADITIONAL ROOMS 
Continued from page 57 
leried trays, cheese dishes to use for fruit 
centerpieces or as corner wall brackets for 
fine porcelains; there are ink wells with 
drawers and pen trays; and there are urns 
with generous bowls that are popular with 
men, for they make excellent pipe holders; tea 
caddies and sewing boxes for cigarettes, either 
plain wood or intricately inlaid, string boxes 
and an unusual decanter holder on rollers that 
may also be used for pots of ivy are other de- 
sirable items. These collections include pieces 
of elm, olive, oak, Lignum Vitae, mahogany, 
yew, fruit and satinwood. One firm has some 
horn urns and a pair of carved horn tumblers 
whose lines lend them to Modern roems. 
There are on the market many interesting 
trays of brass, Modern in design but equally 
appropriate in traditional settings, which are 
pleasing in themselves but doubly attractive 
as backgrounds for the appointments they 
carry. A dull gold tile tray is set in dark 
wood, and there is an oblong tray of opaque 
glass framed in either chromium or gilt which 
comes in several sizes; the glass may be had 
in white, coral, Dubonnet, sapphire or yellow. 
\ large square tray of etched aluminum is 
framed with natural pear wood and fits on a 
Small tables fit 
under the tray table and slide out either to 


table of the same wood. 


increase the serving space or to be used 
singly. Another importer offers a line of sil- 
ver-plated trays, reproductions of old Eng- 
glish galleried trays of a simple style with 
fine detail. They may be had in several sizes. 
From Austria comes some modern cigarette 
boxes and ash trays with designs by recognized 
contemporary artists. The designs of heads or 
still lifes are enamelled in rich colors on cop- 
per—present-day designs that may be enjoyed 
now and will probably be collectors’ pieces. 
A plain colored enamel on copper comes in 
bowls and smoking accessories. The shapes 
are of fine design and the quality of surface 
makes them interesting intimate accessories. 
The heavy enamel is applied in such a way 
that you feel the character and quality of the 
copper base. They are a boon to the interior 
designer because of the subtlety of their 
rich plain color. There is an emerald green, 
gold, sapphire blue, and a garnet red. The 
plum color is rarely found in accessories. 


Continued on page 160 
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How often in modern interiors and galleries are works 
of art left to chance illumination, which sets nothing 
apart? With the Century Project-O-lite, a picture, a 


piece of sculpture, or objet d'art is made to be seen. 

The Project-O-lite is an instrument designed to throw 
a precise beam from a concealed source, even in a tl 
properly selected color, on the important cbject in 
the line of vision. Only in this way can fine paintings, 
sculpture, and other masterpieces be revealed in their 





deserved importance. 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 


419 West 55th Street New York 








—FRENCH PROVINCIAL= 


XVIII CENTURY 
REPRODUCTIONS 
& 
ANTIQUES 
* 


UPHOLSTERED 
PIECES 





— oS.Cavalfo — 


200 EAST 48th STREET @ NEW YORK CITY @ = 203 EAST 47th STREET 
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Candieholders of silver, pewter or bronze 
...0f wrought iron, wood, porcelain or glass... 
candleholders of every size, shape and description 
... Such is the display of this single line at the 
leipzig Trade Fairs. No matter what merchandise 
interests you, here at Leipzig you will find a 
complete display from every country of the world. 


Let us tell you more about the Leipzig Trade Fairs 
and point out the profit possibilities of a trip to 
the coming Fall Fair— August 29th to September 
2nd. Write today for Booklet No. 27. Leipzig 
Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 


ACCENTS FOR MODERN AND 
TRADITIONAL ROOMS 
Continued from page 158 

There are some interesting new Venetian 
glass figures suitable for mantel or table orna- 
ments. They are stronger in color and design 
than the older models but are of the same 
inimitable craftsmanship. 

For summer tables there are more rugged 
pottery figures. The figures are bearing little 
baskets which may be arranged with small 
Howers. ‘They are suggestive of summer home 
decoration as well as table ornaments. 

If breezes interfere with flower centerpieces 
there is a line of carved and decorated wooden 
insects to serve instead. They are large, and a 
ladybug or a grasshopper in this medium is 
such an amusing creature that it looms apart 
insect association; in 


from any unpleasant 


one corner of some accompanying natural 
linen place mats is an applique insect repeat- 


ing the design of the centerpiece. 


DESIGNING WITH BAMBOO 
Continued from page 150 

to upholstered examples, such as chaise 
longues, deep chairs with ottomans, and_port- 
cocktail 


variety is 


able bars and carts. 


Whenever desired in a room, 
bamboo offers a pleasant note of relief. The 
cool, outdoors effect in cabanas near the 
sea can be heightened with it, and this use- 
ful material will be found suited to bars, 
game rooms and other occasional rooms, such 
breakfast 
almost 


ceivable piece of furniture or architectural 


as sunrooms and rooms. Indeed 


bamboo can be used in every con- 


situation, as the designer may require. 


IN THE EARLY COLONIAL 
TRADITION 

Continued from page 152 

that more finely carved and decorated chairs. 
cabinets and four-poster beds were made by 
Colonial cabinetmakers than has hitherto been 
realized. But in this house a profoundly pleas- 
ing response has been elicited by the simple, 
direct methods of a capable, if casual, han- 
dling of what obviously could have proved 
a decidedly difficult problem. Yet with its 
poise of objectivity, its air of casualness, there 
is no trace of triviality. Certainly the quality 
of intelligence and perception of the appro- 
priate are as apparent in the house as its 
quality of artistic concept. 
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GOODALL 


CScomnaill 


IN A SPLENDID SELECTION 


CASEMENT SHEERS are originally an 
English idea, where decoration 
speaks and thinks in terms of per- 
manence. 

Our large collection of Goodall 
casements bears out this idea: They 
will not fade, and, while sheer, they 


have extraordinary strength. Their 


weaves give complete seclusion from 
the outside, and a soft diffusion of 
light inside. 

On these points rests the case for 
casements of true distinction — 
Goodall sheers. For your own final 
verdict, ask your jobber to show them 


to you! 


Goodall-Sanford 


INDOUSTRIES 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Inc. 


SELLING 


DIVISION 


295 Fifth Avenue at 31st St., N. Y. C. 
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ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


THE YEAR BOOK 


of the 5lst Annual Exhibition 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
of New York 





This large volume features with photographs 
and text a selected group of outstanding works 
in Architecture and the Allied Arts as pre- 
sented in the 51st Annual Exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York. 


Besides studies of plans and models for New 
York’s Great World’s Fair of 1939, there are 
numerous illustrations of especial interest to 
the Interior Designer showing buildings, resi- 
dences, gardens, decorative paintings, sculp- 
ture and the various art crafts. 


PRICE $1.00 a copy 
Plus postage 


ADDRESS 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
OF NEW YORK 


115 East 40th Street, New York 
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95% of the Print and Damask Leaders 
75% of the Upholstery Fabrics Leaders 
95% of the Ruffled Curtain Leaders 
75% of the Lace Leaders 








at the 12th Semi-Annual 
CURTAIN & DRAPERY EXHIBIT 





FIVE GREAT 
INTERNATIONAL (sponsored by the Chicago 
> Drapery Manufacturers Assn.) — 
The Merchandise Mart Fur- 
niture Market Attend this all-important market . . . America’s creative 
The Merchandise Mart Floor P > ° 
i conating Market leaders will be here, with the pace-setting merchandise, 
 ~ casas the money merchandise for fall and winter. 
Memeesnanes 08 Sntee EP Here is your one principal market, plus four other 
Toys and Wheel Goods great markets, all dovetailed together to give you not 
12th Semi-Annual Curtain P ° 
and Drapery Exhibit just part of the picture, but the complete ensemble. 
ee Eee While here, be sure to see the exhibits of Kittinger 
Association) Furniture Corporation and Robert W. Irwin Company 











in the new Decorative Arts Section. 


THE MERCHANDISE 
MART »- CHICAGO 


THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET ¢ WELLS STREET AT THE RIVER 
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A comprehensive collection of True Replicas, Antiques, 
Art Objects and Lamps are now on display 
in our extended galleries. 








ia a MANOR HOUSE &% 
} 7532 Madison Avenue () 
ap AN ew fork =k, 


OR Sa eae 
SFR eS Se Lie; 











816 So. Figueroa Street 823 So. Wabash Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, IIl. 
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